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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Class reaction 

Congratulations to Mike Macnair on 
an attempt at a balanced, rational and 
non-hysterical response to the European 
Union referendum vote (‘After an 
unexpected vote’, June 30). 

However, one major feature he 
missed was the clear divide between 
north and south generally, or more 
particularly the traditional industrial 
proletarian areas and the more 
affluent south-east, based on banking, 
computers and internet industries. 
Those who have benefited from EU 
membership and those who have 
been damaged by it (or believe they 
have been damaged by it). Those who 
share the Euro vision along with all 
the leaders of the establishment parties 
and the world’s ruling class and those 
who have been crapped on from a great 
height by those self-same people. 

It cannot have escaped your 
attention that it is the abandoned, 
neglected, ignored areas of Cornwall, 
south Wales, post-industrial Midlands, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and the northern 
counties - markedly the coalfield areas, 
the steel towns, the places that once 
fuelled and equipped industry and 
manufacturing of all sorts, the coastal 
areas, the centres of fishing and post¬ 
fishing and related industries. Within 
these areas the ‘leave’ vote ranged from 
55% through to the 80% in mining and 
steel towns and villages. These were 
places hit - yes - by domestic, social 
and industrial policy, but one which 
is directed and linked with wider EU 
visions, restrictions, controls and 
prohibitions. 

Areas like this not only feel that 
they are marginalised and utterly lied 
to by Labour politicians, as well as the 
traditional Tory enemy, but have seen 
their way of life, culture, perception of 
class, worth and value smashed on the 
altar of globalisation. The declaration 
of worthlessness on skills praised for 
centuries; meanings of life wiped 
away in a generation - to be replaced, 
if at all, in a scrum with European 
migrants for service jobs and a race to 
the equality of the bottom of the pile. 
The communities in these areas have 
no reason whatever to trust and believe 
anything any of those political parties 
and ruling political caste tell us is good 
for us, or to find any security in the EU 
state project. 

Let us be right here: little of this 
has anything to do with racism or 
xenophobia. We have all worked with 
European workers for generations 
in shipyards, mines and heavy 
engineering, but that was when the 
trade was expanding, not being buried. 
It’s so much easier to be generous when 
you have something; very difficult 
when everything you had has been 
taken away. Don’t let anyone be 
so stupid as to think that somehow 
the hard-nosed folk of Yorkshire or 
the Durham and Northumberland 
coalfields have suddenly found political 
inspiration in Boris or Gove, for god’s 
sake, or that Nigel Farage has spread 
fear among them and produced some 
irrational stampede. This vote was 
entirely predictable to anyone who 
ventured out of the home counties and 
north of the Watford Gap, regardless 
of the Tory grandees of the ‘leave’ 
campaign, who didn’t touch these 
regions. This reaction was a class 
reaction, for want of any other way 
of demonstrating our anger - and that 
anger, over the run-down of industry 
and destruction of our communities, 
is seething still. 

The reaction of the middle class, 
liberal left has been hysterical: like 
spoiled children used to always getting 
their way, they cannot believe someone 
has said no to them - they simply can’t 


believe anyone could possibly, should 
dare to, draw a different conclusion 
from themselves. I’ve heard arguments 
from these people relating to the EU 
state in almost identical terms to the 
Trot defence of the ‘workers’ states’ 
somewhere along the line. This EU 
state has suddenly become theirs, 
whose ‘gains’ must be defended. 

They must be confused even 
further by the fact that it is the same 
solidly working class folk of the north 
and valleys who are now rallying to 
defend Corbyn and are enthused for 
a radicalised Labour programme. 
The task now for all those petulant 
leftist ‘remain’ campaigners is to 
stop fighting last week’s battle, stop 
trying to scold the class and get on 
with the current wave of struggle, 
which includes defending Corbyn 
against the Parliamentary Labour Party 
coup, taking control of the Labour 
apparatus and exploiting all those 
wonderful contradictions and crises 
which have opened up on the back of 
the referendum vote. 

Or did someone forget that 
exploiting and exposing crises and 
contradictions within the system was 
the point? 

David Douglass 
South Shields 

Big mistakes 

If George Orwell was alive to write 
Nineteen Eighty-Four today, he might 
well include a concept like Big Brother’s 
Big Mistakes. 

Western support for the Shah of 
Iran, expansionist Israel and the Iraq 
war have produced various politicised 
Islams, at a state (Iran) as well as a local 
level (IS), that have proved troublesome 
for powers big and small. Last week 
the result of the EU referendum was 
described as a “democratic problem”, 
being a popular vote on a severe 
choice - ‘leave’ or ‘remain’ - that has 
lit the blue touchpaper for the risky 
fireworks of isolationism, xenophobia 
and racism, with the Front National in 
France the next emboldened candidate 
to shake the EU centre. 

Back in Great Brexit, Theresa May 
is now the favourite to restore order, 
whom even the Daily Mail supports, 
and the search is on for some sort of 
compromise involving strong but open 
borders, while the Labour Party’s top 
dogs continue to growl at the Quiet 
Man of left reformism, Jeremy Corbyn. 

Power may yet, with some 
concession to those disgruntled at 
globalisation, resume business as 
usual. Meanwhile if we’re ever going 
to be ‘bold’ in our politics, we have to 
connect with that anti-bossiness which 
voted against established authorities. 
Mike Belbin 
London 

Afraid? 

Are the ‘old guard’ of anti-Corbyn 
officials of Hammersmith Constituency 
Labour Party - elected before Labour 
membership doubled in support of Jeremy 
Corbyn’s ‘straight-talking’ anti-austerity 
and anti-war politics - afraid of being 
democratically held to account by party 
members? 

The “consultation” to ascertain 
local Labour Party opinion before the 
June 28 PLP vote of ‘no confidence’ 
in Corbyn, which was organised by 
CLP chair Rowan Ree at the request 
of Hammersmith MP Andy Slaughter, 
was extended to councillors and most 
general committee (GC) delegates - but 
not to me, the local Unison delegate, 
and not to the CLP members, the vast 
majority of whom can be reached by 
email. 

Requests to convene a GC meeting 
were declined on the grounds that 
seven days notice is required by rule. 
But these are special times, when the 
unity of the party is at stake. An email 
ballot of members would probably 
have produced the opposite result - a 


majority vote of confidence in Corbyn. 

Today, Wednesday July 6, the 
disenfranchisement of the CLP 
membership has been taken to a new 
level. At 9.30 this morning I submitted 
the following ‘Support Corbyn’ motion 
to Ravenscourt BLP, my local branch, 
for the discussion at the branch meeting 
on July 14 (the second Thursday, as 
always), with the proviso that, if passed, 
it would be put to the GC on July 28 (the 
fourth Thursday, as always). 

“1. This [Branch LP] [CLP] expresses 
its support for, and solidarity with, the 
elected leader of the Labour Party, 
Jeremy Corbyn. We regret the June 
27 vote of ‘no confidence’ in him by a 
majority of Labour MPs. 

2. We urge Labour MPs to respect the 
democratic mandate given to Jeremy 
Corbyn by the Labour Party. 

3. We demand that Jeremy Corbyn must 
have an automatic place on the ballot 
paper, if a leadership challenge is made.” 

By 7pm the branch meeting on July 
14 had been arbitrarily cancelled, and 
replaced by the GC, on the grounds that 
school holidays start at the end of July, 
so July 28 “would not be accessible 
for delegates with children who have 
limited time to get away”. 

That’s seven months of political 
turmoil with no democratic input from 
party members. Expect comrades to 
rebel. 

Stan Keable 

Unison delegate to Hammersmith CLP 

JC’s war 

Hackney Momentum met in Dalston on 
June 29. Even though there had been only 
two days’ notice, around 100 people packed 
out the venue. Such were the numbers 
that each speaker from the floor in the 
first session - on the current attacks on 
Jeremy Corbyn - was allowed just 30 
seconds to elaborate their views! Every 
one of them was pro-Corbyn, of course. 

There was some colourful language 
- one comrade, referring to the right, 
said we “need to smash those bastards”. 
Another said that the “onus is on them, 
not us, to back down”, while someone 
else pointed quite correctly to the current 
“class struggle inside the Labour Party”, 
which, in the words of another comrade, 
was being waged by the right “against 
the working people”. One speaker noted 
that some union tops had been talking 
about reselection of anti-Corbyn MPs 
and said that we should support that. 

I said that Lenin was right - the 
Labour Party is a bourgeois workers’ 
party - and urged the Socialist Workers 
Party and Socialist Party members 
present to ditch the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition and join the Labour 
Party if they really want to support 
Corbyn. However, the SWP’s John 
Rose, who was next to speak, said that 
instead we should all mobilise for the 
July 16 demonstration against racism 
and austerity. 

Motions of confidence in Jeremy 
were put forward for the forthcoming 
Hackney North and Hackney South 
Labour Party AGMs. 

Simon Wells 

Hackney 

Resistance 

In an encouraging display of resistance 
to those in the PLP who had signed the vote 
of no confidence in Jeremy Corbyn, just 
over 200 people gathered for a meeting 
in Sheffield on Wednesday June 29. 
Called by Momentum, the meeting had 
been planned long in advance, but was 
especially well attended due to the general 
outrage at unfolding events in the party. 

Guest speakers Pete Willsman 
(Labour national executive member 
and a leading figure in the Campaign 
for Labour Party Democracy) and Rhea 
Wolfson (of the ‘centre-left’ Grassroots 
Alliance electoral slate) made a number 
of points, which chimed well with an 
audience that was clearly incensed at the 
Labour right’s latest manoeuvres. 

To applause and cheering, Willsman 


lambasted these “disloyal wreckers” 
in the party. He correctly stressed the 
importance of the upcoming NEC 
elections and winning Constituency 
Labour Parties to support the Grassroots 
Alliance: “If we lose the NEC”, he said, 
“Jeremy can’t do anything.” Aside from 
his jarring insistence on calling female 
comrades “ladies” (which drew heckles 
from the floor), Willsman’s speech was 
pretty much spot on in its emphasis on 
the importance of organisation within 
the Labour Party: Corbyn may have 
become leader, but the right were still 
out there and determined to reverse 
this at the earliest possible opportunity. 
If the party as a whole is not changed, 
then this remains a real prospect. This 
point seemed to be lost on some of those 
activists, speaking subsequently from 
the floor, who insisted that the rightwing 
coup attempt was hatched in response to 
the strength of Corbyn’s position and the 
right’s concern that he could soon become 
prime minister. 

Rhea Wolfson picked up on the theme 
of fighting for positions in the party 
by highlighting how, at the last party 
conference, the left had lost its control of 
the conference arrangements committee 
to the right. While this body may sound 
like it merely prepares food and drinks, 
she said, it actually plays a crucial 
political role. Further, she argued that 
the party needed to be democratised at all 
levels, but did not actually mention what 
she thought should happen with the PLP 
and the maverick coup-backing MPs. 

Indeed, for all the militant 
condemnation of the PLP that was 
evident in contributions from the floor, 
it later became clear that most of those 
present did not wish to call for mandatory 
reselection. After a declaration issued 
by Momentum had been read out for 
endorsement, a young comrade proposed 
an amendment favouring mandatory 
reselection. However, only around 30 of 
those present voted for it, with opponents 
of the amendment claiming that it was 
“too early” for such moves, or that we 
needed to emphasise “unity”. A shame. 

What became clear was that the local 
Momentum group is not offering much 
of an organisational lead in channelling 
the opposition of rank-and-file members 
into Labour’s structures. Many comrades 
are unfamiliar both with other comrades 
in their locality and with the ins and outs 
of Labour Party meetings and rules. 
Encouragingly, however, Sheffield has 
now moved to weekly meetings in an 
attempt to address this weakness. A later 
meeting (July 5) agreed to hold a local 
rally in support of Corbyn on July 9 and 
to continue to meet in order to caucus for 
CLP and ward meetings. 

Hopefully this can also feed into 
the democratisation of Momentum 
itself, because simply coming together 
periodically to nod through statements 
issued by an unelected national 
committee is not a solid basis from which 
to transform the Labour Party. 

Ben Williams 
Sheffield 

Deluded 

Why all this concern about the leadership 
debate in an avowed party of capitalism, 
the Labour Party? 

They are not socialists, merely 
reformists, and seek to work within the 
capitalist system. Any worker thinking 
that they will be better off under Labour 
or that Labour is a socialist party is 
clearly deluded. We have had several 
Labour governments since 1924 and 
are no closer to socialism now than 
we were before. Labour governments 
are usually (economically) a shambles 
and are incompetent at administering 
capitalism. At the end of every term 
Labour are in office we are normally 
praying for a change of government! 

So who cares if the leader is left or 
rightwing? The capitalist system won’t 
care - it will carry on as before and who 
is leading the Labour Party is irrelevant. 

But, now that England are out of the 


Euros, at least the leadership drama is 
entertaining. 

Steven Johnston 

email 

Dreamland 

Sometimes in life there come points when 
‘if you didn’t laugh then you’d have to 
weep’. Your article, ‘Turn the tables 
on the right’ (June 30), is one of those 
points. It is too easy to dismiss it out of 
hand as revolutionary nonsense from 
a frustrated Marxist who sees socialist 
salvation just around the comer. We can 
do a little better than that. 

In 1980, following the 1979 Labour 
rout that elected Thatcher, Peter Hain 
presided over a debate entitled ‘The 
crisis and future of the left. The debate 
of the decade’. His published account 
contains the following words: 

“Of course, all sorts of arguments 
will be cited in favour of far-left groups, 
this time, in these particular historical 
circumstances, facing that specific 
stage in capitalist development. But 
then they always are. Capitalism always 
is in, or approaching, its final crisis. 
Class conflict always is about to break 
out like wildfire the length and breadth 
of the country. The working class 
is perpetually about to leap up and 
overthrow the existing order.... 

“One of the least appealing attributes 
of the far left is its self-righteousness: 
its claims to possess a monopoly on 
socialist wisdom, on morality and 
honesty, and, in the case of the SWP 
specifically, its irritating tendency to 
exaggerate its self-importance and 
the role of its activists. That sort of 
approach makes left unity difficult 
to build. It also reflects a fault of the 
whole of the left, inside and outside the 
Labour Party: namely, a desire to posture 
rather than grapple with reality. Thus 
the easy slogan, the reach-me-down 
cliche and the obsession with sectarian 
point-scoring amongst the left ...” 

In the same year the party elected 
the hard-left Michael Foot and three 
years later in 1983, when there were 
three million unemployed and Britain’s 
industrial base was being decimated 
by the Tory rout of the working class, 
the party went to the people with “the 
longest suicide note in history” and 
suffered its worst ever defeat. 

To the far left, Corbyn’s huge 
mandate from the members indicates 
the advent of a new kind of politics, an 
overthrow of the existing order by a nice 
man who wants to do politics differently. 
However, that huge mandate has not 
been subjected to any detailed scmtiny. 
More than likely its increase has been 
due to ‘Labour any way’ supporters - 
those who would vote Labour whoever 
was leader. If that is tme then probably 
it is not representative of the whole 
country. That is the starting point of the 
Blairite right - they have not become 
infatuated with that huge mandate and 
they believe that Corbyn cannot win a 
general election when the electorate will 
vote for a party that they think is a more 
comfortable alternative. The far left will 
espouse principles, but the electorate 
will ignore them. The hard left want 
power only if they can have it all - ‘all or 
nothing’ people. The Blairites will take 
power if they can have something - ‘all 
or something’ people. 

James Marshall’s solution is a purge. 
This is fantasy politics - ‘Noddy on the 
stump’. It will gain little if any support 
in the Constituency Labour Parties, 
many of whom reject Corbyn, and it will 
confirm the worst fears of the electorate 
that the party is communist - as in ‘Come 
back, Joseph. All is forgiven’. The 
country will always reject extremes like 
fascism and communism. Politics has to 
be played in real land not dreamland. 
Michael Ellison 
email 

Chilcot concerns 

Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition is pleased that the long-awaited 
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Chilcot report has seriously challenged 
the decision to go to war, but, as expected, 
it falls short of adequately apportioning 
blame for what we have always seen 
as the illegal invasion of Iraq in 2003. 
The millions who marched in London 
in February 2003 knew at the time that 
Tony Blair was determined to go to 
war with or without a mandate. He had 
assured president Bush he would be with 
him “whatever”, as early as July 2002. 

There are immediate concerns about 
the Chilcot report. It was announced in 
2009, and was supposed to report within 
one year. For 13 years since the invasion 
of Iraq, the British establishment has 
been able to cover up the truth. In March 
2003, Tony Blair ordered British forces 
into Iraq after telling us Saddam Hussein 
possessed weapons of mass destruction 
that posed a threat to Britain and the 
world. Thirteen years later, we know the 
full consequences of this decision: 179 
British troops killed, hundreds maimed 
or suffering psychological trauma, 
over one million Iraqi dead, millions of 
refugees, and the rise of Islamic State in 
British-occupied Iraq. 

The report does not say that Tony 
Blair lied in order to make the case 
for war. He still maintains he didn’t, 
saying today that he acted in good faith 
and in the best interests of the country. 
Chilcot suggests otherwise: there was no 
imminent threat from Saddam Hussain 
when Blair took the decision to invade 
and no clear evidence of WMD. We 
know Blair lied in the infamous ‘dodgy’ 
dossier published in September 2002, 
and in his ‘famous’ speech on March 
18 2003, on the very eve of war, when 
he distorted the work of the United 
Nations weapons inspectors about 
WMD. Chilcot does not appear to have 
fully picked this up, although the report 
does accept that the decision to invade 
was based on flawed intelligence, which 
should have been challenged. 

The invasion of Iraq has clearly not 
made Britain a safer place, as Tony 
Blair promised it would. Blair had 
been warned in advance by Dame Eliza 
Manningham-Buller, the then director 
general of MI5, that the invasion of 
Iraq would increase the threat to Britain 
from the terrorist group, al Qa’eda, and 
radicalise increasing numbers of British 
Muslims. Even David Cameron accepts 
that the invasion helped al Qa’eda to 
grow - but he said in parliament that 
he would not rule out invasions in the 
future! 

The government failed to achieve 
its objectives - so what did the millions 
die for? 

As far as we are concerned, the 
report has started to make the case for 
the invasion of Iraq being illegal. The 
necessary steps now need to be taken to 
prosecute those responsible. We agree 
wholeheartedly with Labour leader 
Jeremy Corbyn who said in parliament 
that those who authorised this illegal 
war should be brought to account. 
Rugby Tusc will consider what action 
we can take, such as starting an online 
petition calling for the prosecution or 
impeachment of Tony Blair for war 
crimes. 

Pete McLaren 

Rugby Tusc 

Point by point? 

Sean Thurlough says he will provide a 
“point by point” response (Letters, June 
30) to my previous reply to him. But he 
then does anything but that. 

Sean claims that the quote I gave 
from Wage labour and capital is nothing 
more than Marx being “ironic”. But, 
when placed in conjunction with Marx’s 
comment on the Civilising mission of 
capital , from The Grundrisse , it quite 
clearly is not. Sean relies for his claim 
on a paragraph where Marx states that, to 
say that the interests of capital and labour 
are the same is only to say that they are 
two sides of the same coin. Precisely so, 
and if Sean were to examine Theories 
of surplus value , he would see Marx’s 
further elaboration of this argument. 

But Sean has introduced a completely 
extraneous argument here. The argument 


is whether the rise in workers’ living 
standards has been a result only of 
concessions given to workers because 
of the presence of the USSR, or whether 
it is itself a necessary corollary of the 
growth of capital. Marx’s comments, 
that labour and capital are two sides of 
the same coin, is a confirmation, not a 
rejection, of the view that the rise in 
living standards is a direct corollary of 
the expansion of capital. 

But the fact that there are two 
completely different arguments being 
confused here by Sean goes to the nub 
of the matter, because it illustrates 
Marx’s point that the drive to socialism 
arises not from the fact that capitalism 
immiserates workers - nor even that 
it causes periodic crises - but that 
it brings about a transformation of 
the means of production; that, even 
as workers enjoy ever rising living 
standards, they become increasingly, 
at an individual level, further removed 
from the possibility of ownership of 
the means of production, whilst the 
means of production themselves even 
become removed from the hands of 
private capitalists and are transformed 
into socialised capital. 

Sean falls into the same trap as the 
Lassalleans. In my response to him a 
series of other quotes were included to 
demonstrate this, but they were edited 
out of the published letter. But, for 
example, this is what Marx says against 
the Lassallean view presented by Sean: 

“It is as if, among slaves who have at 
last got behind the secret of slavery and 
broken out in rebellion, a slave still in 
thrall to obsolete notions were to inscribe 
on the programme of the rebellion: 
‘Slavery must be abolished because 
the feeding of slaves in the system of 
slavery cannot exceed a certain low 
maximum!”’ 

It is notable, therefore, that Sean 
actually evades dealing with the 
quote from The Grundrisse , claiming 
that it only refers to “temporary” 
circumstances, whereby labour and 
capital are combined to provide 
a benefit to both. But in that case 
there should have been no long-term 
improvement in workers’ conditions, as 
these “temporary” improvements were 
subsequently reversed! But the issue in 
dispute is whether the increase in living 
standards is a consequence of capitalist 
development. Moreover, the quote quiet 
clearly is not about simply “temporary ” 
conditions, but is about the very process 
of capital accumulation, and the rise of 
social productivity! 

In that respect, I also cited the 
following comments by Engels: 

“Thus the development of production 
on the basis of the capitalistic system 
has of itself sufficed - at least in the 
leading industries, for in the more 
unimportant branches this is far from 
being the case - to do away with all those 
minor grievances which aggravated the 
workman’s fate during its earlier stages.” 

“The history of these unions is a long 
series of defeats of the working men, 
interrupted by a few isolated victories. 
All these efforts naturally cannot alter 
the economic law, according to which 
wages are determined by the relation 
between supply and demand in the 
labour market. Hence the unions remain 
powerless against all great forces which 
influence this relation. In a commercial 
crisis the union itself must reduce wages 
or dissolve wholly; and in a time of 
considerable increase in the demand 
for labour, it cannot fix the rate of 
wages higher than would be reached 
spontaneously by the competition of the 
capitalists among themselves.” 

Sean then shows that he has 
completely missed the point of the 
argument, accusing me of being 
“enamoured” by the economic gains 
achieved by workers under capital! But, 
my position is the exact opposite. It is 
that the basis of workers constructing 
socialism has nothing to do with whether 
the current system immiserates them or 
makes them more affluent, nor indeed 
does it have anything to do with whether 
that system is prone to periodic crises. In 


relation to the former, as Marx indicates, 
the workers become more enslaved to 
capital, even as their standard of living 
rises sharply. In relation to the latter, as 
Marx points out, there are no permanent 
crises, and whilst the periodic crises 
may give workers an incentive to create 
socialism, they are in no way a factor 
that necessitates the overthrow of that 
system, or a means of doing so. 

Quite the contrary: crises weaken 
the position of workers, cause increased 
competition between them, lead to 
their atomisation, demoralisation and 
so on. It is rather the development 
of capitalism - and particularly the 
development of socialised capital - that 
provides the basis for the transformation 
of capitalism into socialism. As Marx 
put it, “They ought to understand that, 
with all the miseries it imposes upon 
them, the present system simultaneously 
engenders the means and the social 
forms necessary for an economical 
reconstruction of society.” 

Sean fails entirely to deal with the 
point about the situation after the fall 
of the USSR. Instead he attempts to 
smear me by a clumsy Stalinist amalgam 
of trying to connect me to the Blair 
government. But it’s obvious that, of two 
ends of this particular stick, Sean once 
again manages to grab the wrong one. 
In my response, I pointed out that “Blair 
... was no raving leftwing militant”, and 
the whole point, therefore, is for Sean to 
explain why this rightwing government 
implemented those policies of trebling 
spending on the NHS, introducing the 
minimum wage, etc. Moreover, Sean 
failed to address the point of why this 
rightwing government did this at a time 
when the UK labour movement was 
weak, and 10 years after the USSR had 
collapsed, given that, according to Sean, 
it was the existence of that regime which 
was a major reason for concessions 
being given to UK workers. 

The whole thrust of Marx’s argument 
is not some moralistic, Sismondist 
or Malthusian anti-capitalism, but a 
positive, progressive view of socialism 
developing within the existing system, 
and growing beyond it. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

Master of time 

Tony Clarke has taken on the role as 
master of the universe and has dictated 
that because for him time is purely abstract 
then that goes for every puny human also 
(Letters, June 30). 

The problem with Tony’s argument 
(aside from the fact that he believes the 
true nature of time has been settled once 
and for all) is that it doesn’t deal with 
why humans have a concept of time in 
the first place and why time takes such a 
prominent role under a capitalist system. 
Time is not just a mental construct, 
but is the product of real problems 
and situations humans have to deal 
with. Time is abstract in Marx only in 
the theoretical sense, as in ‘Consider 
something theoretically or separately 
from (something else)’. 

Adam Smith’s theory that a division 
of labour would be more economical 
was based on the idea that it would save 
time. If for a capitalist it takes workers 
longer to labour then this can mean the 
difference between going bust or not. The 
capitalist who believes time is a purely 
mental construct will not last very long! 

Imagine a hair salon where it takes 
eight hours to cut an individual’s hair 
because the hairdressers like to chat 
with the clients. This means that only 
one cut per day per hairdresser can 
be achieved. The upshot of this is that 
either the business will not be able to 
cover its costs or they will have to raise 
the price of a haircut to around £1,000! 
And soon the customers will go to the 
barbers down the street where they take 
half an hour per cut. 

When it comes to the economy, time 
is not abstract and never can be. Time has 
real effects. You cannot have an economic 
theory that ignores time: it is impossible. 
Maren Clarke 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 10, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading group. 
Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. Study of Ralph 
Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. This meeting: chapter 6 (‘The 
price of respectability’), section 3: ‘The logic of endurance’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

End the siege on Gaza 

Friday July 8, 5pm: Protest, Israeli embassy, Richmond Terrace, 
London SW1. 

Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

Durham Miners Gala 

Saturday July 9,10am to 5pm: March: Assemble Market Place, 
Durham DHL 

Main event: The Racecourse, Green Lane, Durham DHL 
Organised by Durham NUM: www.durhamminers.org/gala. 

Keep Corbyn 

Saturday July 9, 2pm: Rally, Brighthelm URC and Community 
Centre, North Road, Brighton BN 1. 

Organised by Momentum: www.peoplesmomentum.com. 

For a world without arms 

Sunday July 10,11am to 5pm: Conference, St Hilda’s East 
Community Centre, 8 Club Row, London E2. 

Organised by Campaign Against the Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk. 

After the Chilcot report 

Tuesday July 12, 7pm: Public meeting, Nottingham Mechanics, 3 
North Sherwood Street, Nottingham NG1. With Lindsey German. 
Organised by Nottingham Stop the War: https://twitter.com/NottsSTW. 

No to disability cuts 

Wednesday July 13,1.15pm: Protest, outside Capita pic, 71 Victoria 
Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Disabled People Against the Cuts: http://dpac.uk.net. 

The People’s Chilcot report 

Wednesday July 13, 7pm: Meeting, Broadacre House, Market Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NE1. 

Organised by Newcastle Stop the War Coalition: 
www.northeaststopwar.org.uk/index.html. 

Defend Corbyn 

Thursday July 14, 7.30pm: General Labour Party meeting, New Cross 
Learning Centre, 283-285 New Cross Road, London SE1. Motions in 
support of Jeremy. Open to all members, but only delegates can vote. 
Organised by Lewisham and Deptford Labour Party: 
www.lewishamdeptfordlabour.org.uk. 

The new economics 

Thursday July 14, 7.30pm: Open meeting, The Orange Box, Thomas 
Street, Halifax HX1. with Labour MP Rebecca Long-Bailey. 

Organised by Momentum: www.peoplesmomentum.com. 

No to austerity, no to racism 

Saturday July 16,12 noon: Protest. Assemble BBC HQ, Portland 
Place, London W1. 

Organised by People’s Assembly and Stand Up To Racism: 
www. facebook. com/ThePeoples Assembly. 

Tolpuddle and union rights 

Saturday July 16,12 noon: Meeting, the Red Shed (Wakefield Labour 
Club), Vicarage Street, Wakefield, West Yorkshire WF1. Admission 
free, including light buffet. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.theredshed.org.uk/SocialHist.html. 

Fight Tory austerity 

Wednesday July 20, 7pm: Rally, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion Square, 
London WC1. Speakers include Diane Abbott MP. 

Organised by Labour Assembly Against Austerity: 
https://en-gb.facebook.com/labourassembly.againstausterity. 

We are many 

Wednesday July 20, 6pm: Film screening, Everyman Cinema, 4 
Albion Street, Leeds LS1. Documentary on anti-Iraq war movement, 
followed by discussion of Chilcot report. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday October 8,10am to 4pm: Conference, Friends Meeting 
House, 173-177 Euston Road, London NW1. 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www.facebook.com/Stand-Up-To-Racism-485067858271721. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MARXISM 



But only two minutes for contributions from the floor 

Parroting the ‘party’ line 

A genuine exchange of ideas is the last thing the SWP leadership wants, writes Peter Manson 


T he Socialist Workers Party’s 
annual Marxism school, held 
this year from June 30 to July 4, 
is still a significant event for the left, 
attracting large numbers - even though 
attendance is nowadays somewhat 
lower than before the 2013-14 splits. 

Clearly, however, the organisation 
is continuing to recruit, including 
amongst youth, and one of the positive 
results of this is that many more SWP 
comrades are now prepared to engage 
in debate with others on the left. Even 
members of the “Marxism team” 
stewards were prepared to take the 
Weekly Worker and talk to us on the 
CPGB stall - something that would 
have been unthinkable a few years ago. 

The event this year came at an 
important time for SWP campaigning 
- that is, just a week after the narrow 
vote to leave the European Union. 
And, of course, the leadership likes 
to claim that the SWP played a 
significant role in winning a Brexit, 
even though it is fully aware that the 
main ‘leave’ campaigns were headed 
by reactionaries of the worst kind. 
One of the themes at Marxism this 
year revolved around the fact that such 
reactionaries had actually been boosted 
by the referendum outcome, inasmuch 
as anti-migrant national chauvinism 
(or ‘racism’, as the SWP labels it) is 
now rampant. Therefore, as speakers 
at just about every session reminded 
those attending, we must go all out 
for the July 16 London demonstration 
called by the People’s Assembly and 
the SWP’s very own Stand Up To 
Racism, which aims to link opposition 
to austerity to anti-racism. 

One of the keynote openings was 
that of Alex Callinicos, editor of 


the SWP’s International Socialism 
quarterly, who spoke on ‘Brexit: a 
crisis for British and global capitalism’. 
Held in the 500-seater main hall at the 
Institute for Education, the meeting was 
packed out. During the course of his 
speech comrade Callinicos stated that 
“large numbers” had voted ‘leave’ for 
“racist reasons” and in fact the whole 
debate had been “framed in racist 
terms”. However, that does not mean 
that the referendum result was a “racist 
vote” - people had all sorts of reasons 
for voting ‘leave’. 

Comrade Callinicos outlined his 
view that the result had provoked no 
fewer than six different crises - for 
international capital, British capital, the 
European Union itself, the Tory Party, 
the Labour Party, and the radical left. 
In his opinion, the USA had envisaged 
the EU as a “stable and prosperous 
junior partner” and the UK had had 
a “very important part” in ensuring 
that the EU played such a role, while 
not becoming “too successful”. As for 
British capital, it was in its interests 
to be part of the EU because of the 
“centrality of the City” and the fact that 
the British economy was dominated by 
international companies. As for the EU 
itself, comrade Callinicos predicted 
that the tensions between the leading 
powers would now worsen. 

Moving on to the Conservative 
Party, he stated that its divisions over 
the EU did not reflect any split in the 
ruling class, and in fact those divisions 
had resulted in a referendum that 
“ended in disaster for British capital”. 
However, he continued to overstate the 
crisis for the Tories, declaring that, as 
the Brexit negotiations dragged on, 
the divisions would be exacerbated 


and the Tory Party would become 
“radically destabilised”. It has to be 
said that already it is clear that the 
Conservatives will soon unite around 
a new leader - probably Theresa May, 
who had actually been part of the 
‘remain’ camp - and it does not appear 
to have entered comrade Callinicos’s 
head that a Brexit may not actually 
occur despite the referendum result. 

Quite rightly Callinicos said that it 
was “ridiculous” for the Labour right 
to blame Jeremy Corbyn for that result: 
Corbyn’s mistake had in reality been 
not to provide a “lead from the left 
for Brexit” - and now there seems to 
have been a further retreat by Corbyn 
and John McDonnell over migration, 
he said. 

No boycott 

Turning finally to the “crisis for the 
radical left”, comrade Callinicos said 
there had “never been an issue so divisive 
in my lifetime”. The SWP’s position 
had been that the EU was a “neoliberal 
organisation”, yet sections of the left 
thought it was “reformable”. Despite 
these divisions, Callinicos actually 
claimed that the Lexit campaign had 
been a “step away from the terrible 
fragmentation” of the left. So will 
the SWP now be seeking closer links 
with its Lexit partners, the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain and 
Counterfire? Rather unlikely - he did 
not, of course, propose any measures 
to avoid such “fragmentation” and in 
fact thought there was a “danger that 
the antagonisms on the left will now 
be increased”. 

Significantly, comrade Callinicos 
admitted that “voting either way” in 
the referendum had meant “siding 


with reactionaries”. This astonishing 
admission provoked a heckle from 
the audience from a comrade who 
wondered why, in that case, the SWP 
had not gone for a boycott. To which 
the SWP international secretary replied: 
“Boycotting means you’re not part 
of the biggest political debate in 
decades.” This ludicrous response 
demonstrated that comrade Callinicos 
does not know the difference between 
a passive abstention and an active 
boycott, centred around a campaign 
for a workers’ Europe - if the SWP 
had adopted such a position, that really 
could have been a “step away from the 
terrible fragmentation”; something 
around which the vast majority of the 
“radical left” could have been won to 
unite around. 

Instead of which, following the 
Brexit vote for which the SWP had 
campaigned, there was “now a very 
real fear of the growth of racism”. One 
key issue that the SWP would now be 
campaigning around was, therefore, 
“the right of all EU citizens to remain” 
in the UK, but, in the immediate future, 
it was very important to mobilise for 
the July 16 demonstration and to “build 
Stand Up To Racism”. 

In the following contributions from 
the floor, fellow central committee 
member Joseph Choonara emphasised 
once again “the scale of the crisis for 
the European ruling classes and for 
the British ruling class”. When (not 
if!) article 50 is enacted, he relished 
the thought of “two years of political 
crisis”, which would provide the SWP 
with a “huge opportunity”. 

Very pertinently, he was followed 
to the microphone by the comrade 
who writes for the Weekly Worker 


under the name ‘Commissaress’. She 
pointed out: “Not everything that hurts 
one side helps the other.” She did not 
agree with the SWP line that Brexit 
was “not in their interests, so it must 
be in ours”. How, she wanted to know, 
does a 57% rise in racist attacks or a 
likely recession help the working class? 
The effect of withdrawal was to “rip 
away the top layer” of pro-capitalist 
institutions, while leaving untouched 
the pro-capitalist UK. 

An SWP comrade responded to this 
by quoting SWP national secretary 
Charlie Kimber to the effect that “We 
have much more in common with 
people in ‘remain’ than the ‘leave’ 
camp” (Commissaress had stated she 
was for ‘remain’), but added rather 
ineffectively: “We don’t change society 
by ticking a box - it’s what we do.” 

Comrade Callinicos in his own 
response congratulated Commissaress 
for her “incisive contribution”, but 
stated that it was wrong to view the 
EU as “just another supranational 
institution”. It was a “major imperialist 
entity” symbolising the “convergence 
of US and European interests”, which 
meant that “disorganising, weakening, 
disuniting this entity helps our side”. To 
quote once again the words of comrade 
Kimber, spoken in an earlier session, 
“we should not feel ashamed” of the 
SWP’s role in Brexit. 

True, there had been an “upsurge 
of racism” following the vote, but 
this is also viewed as an opportunity, 
it seems, providing us with a “new 
front of struggle”. Comrade Callinicos 
concluded by repeating once again 
that the SWP would be fighting for 
“the right of EU citizens to live and 
work in Britain” - and, of course, as an 
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immediate priority building the July 16 
demonstration. 

'Racism’ 

Since for the SWP racism is now an 
issue that is even more central than 
previously, it seemed a good idea to go 
along to the session introduced by Kate 
Hurford, entitled 4 White supremacy and 
the creation of “race”: where does racism 
come from?’ 

She started by stating that, of course, 
“we do live in a racist society, I think 
we all agree”. What is more, the ruling 
class “actively pushes racism from the 
top” - she mentioned “police racism” in 
this connection. For anyone who likes to 
think rationally, this struck me as most 
peculiar. How precisely is police racism 
pushed “from the top”? If there were 
official instructions to police officers 
ordering them to, say, mistreat black 
people, then surely we would soon get 
to hear about it. What we do hear about 
is instructions to the contrary and an 
emphasis on ‘race awareness’ courses 
and the like. 

But perhaps the problem lies 
with comrade Hurford’s unorthodox 
definition of racism - she said it meant 
“emphasising cultural differences and 
treating people differently”. I would 
have thought that sometimes it is a good 
idea to “treat people differently” if their 
“cultural differences” mean that they 
have different requirements. 

Her description of racism’s origins 
in the slave trade was fair enough, 
although perhaps she might have 
emphasised the role of colonialism as 
well. However, she went on to say that 
today racism has “changed its form”: 
the EU referendum showed that it is 
now no longer necessarily anti-black, 
but “racism against eastern Europeans”. 
And, she declared, the campaign proved 
that racism is “still actively pushed 
from the top of society”. She stated 
that “economic competition between 
workers” was one factor that feeds 
racism, but those workers do not seem to 
realise that viewing outsiders as rivals is 
a form of racism. If you try to put them 
straight, they say, “I’m not a racist,” 
continued comrade Hurford. At least 
that demonstrated one positive thing, 
however: “My generation sees racism 
as a bad thing.” So the attempt to push 
racism “from the top” has not been very 
successful then. 

As one of the first speakers from the 
floor to be called, it fell to me to break 
this cosy, dogmatic consensus. Yes, I 
stated, racism originated in the slave 
trade and colonialism as justifications 
for those two forms of oppression, but 
why is there a need for such justification 
today? In fact the post-war ending 
of colonialism saw the beginning 
of a change in ruling class ideology, 
which today is obvious for anyone not 
imprisoned by dogma. 

While apartheid South Africa was 
a clear example of “institutionalised 
racism”, I continued, with its laws 
imposing segregation, etc, that could 
not be said of Britain today, as comrade 
Hurford claimed. In fact the opposite 
applies, with legislation outlawing 
discrimination. And blacks are actively 
promoted to demonstrate the ruling 
class’s commitment to official anti- 
racism. I added that a more accurate 
term to describe resentment against 
immigrants would be ‘‘anti¬ 
migrant , t chauvinism”, 

and for economic 


between workers of different 
nationalities “national sectionalism”. 

I concluded by asking, “What 
does it matter if we call anti-migrant 
chauvinism ‘racism’?” The answer is 
that people respond in the way comrade 
Hurford described - “What? Some of 
my best friends are black! ” and we win 
no-one for internationalism and free 
movement. 

As you might expect, several SWP 
speakers from the floor were keen to 
defend the official dogma, stating that 
it was actually “dangerous” not to call 
those who are against migrants racist, 
especially as, following the referendum, 
there had been a “huge increase” in 
racism. But comrade Hurford topped 
the lot in her own reply. To say, as I 
apparently had, that “racism has ended” 
is an “outrageous claim”. 

To prove that it was still alive and 
well, she asked why there was no 
problem with American or Australian 
migrants. “Because they’re white and 
speak English,” came her own reply. 
Without seeing any contradiction, she 
went on: “It’s OK if the French or Dutch 
come here” (irrespective of whether they 
speak English?), but “it’s not OK for 
people from the poorer parts of eastern 
Europe”. 

Without realising it, she had hit upon 
a truth - the anti-migrant resentment 
promoted in the referendum campaign 
had very little to do with ethnicity or 
language, but an awful lot to do with 
people from, say, Poland (who are white 
and may speak English) - people who 
are trying to escape unemployment and 
low wages by migrating to wealthier 
EU countries. Such people, as even 
Nigel Farage and the Tory Brexiteers 
pointed out, may be prepared to work 
for lower rates than those already here, 
thus depressing wages. 

Of course, we agree with the SWP 
that the answer lies in trade union 
organisation, not sealing off the borders. 
But it is plain stupid to describe those 
who react instinctively in a sectionalist 
manner to such a possibility as ‘racist’. 

And it got worse, as comrade 
Hurford went on. Because capitalist 
society was “founded on the slave 
trade”, that means that “racism and 
capitalism are intrinsically linked” - in 
fact “they build and sustain each other”, 
she declared. The result was the kind 
of racism she encountered as a black 
person bom in Britain immediately after 
the referendum. “For the first time ever” 
someone had yelled at her: “Go back to 
where you come from!” 

In my opinion, while it is tme that 
the national chauvinism promoted 
during the referendum campaign had the 
additional effect of emboldening closet 
racists, it is nevertheless significant that 
comrade Hurford had never previously 
encountered such abuse - “Racists 
have been on the back foot most of my 
life,” she added. Which is very strange, 
when you consider that racism had been 
constantly and continuously “pushed 
from the top” during that whole period. 

Labour 

As well as racism, another key theme 
at Marxism was the Labour Party 
under Jeremy Corbyn. Although there 
were only three sessions specifically 
on Labour over the five days, the 
idea that we need to “defend Jeremy 
Corbyn” was promoted 



WKb’s a lovely 
leader? 


throughout. In 
fact, the latest SWP 
petition - available for 
signing at numerous 
stalls - is headed 
with those very 


words (perhaps that is why the Weekly 
Worker with its virtually identical 
front-page headline seemed to me to 
be regarded with less antipathy than 
has been the case in previous years). 

However, the SWP’s “support” is 
rather platonic, it has to be said. That is 
because the last thing the SWP wants its 
comrades to do is join the fight against 
the Labour right where it is actually 
taking place - within the party itself. 
While the SWP is happy to go along to 
Momentum meetings and pro-Corbyn 
demonstrations, it actually boasts that 
its comrades were instructed not to 
sign up even as supporters during last 
summer’s leadership campaign. 

That is because, as Karen Reissmann 
stated in the session entitled ‘From 
Benn to Blair: Labour from the 1970s to 
the 1990s’, “The real battles are outside 
the Labour Party.” The most important 
job for the SWP is to “build resistance 
against austerity”. In fact, said comrade 
Reissmann, “the battles inside Labour 
reflect those outside”. The party itself 
is so full of “contradictions” that “we 
have to up the struggle outside Labour 
if we want to change Labour”. 

As is always the case with the SWP, 
the ideas expressed from the platform 
are repeated in different ways from 
the floor. So one comrade stated that 
“People’s ideas change in struggle”, not 
in Labour Party meetings - especially 
since Labour is “a contradiction” - a 
party that “works within the capitalist 
system, not to change it”. And Charlie 
Kimber, also speaking from the floor, 
pointed to the constant pressure on 
Corbyn to compromise - for example, 
on Trident and immigration. This, he 
stated, “shows where power actually 
lies” - ie, outside the party, on the 
streets - since Labour itself “has to 
compromise to get elected”. In fact 
even within Momentum SWP comrades 
should be careful. Momentum is 
actually “used to prop up the Labour 
Party”, one comrade said, and this 
“weakness” means it is extremely 
limited in what it can do. 

This idea - support Corbyn from 
the outside - was consistently pushed 
throughout Marxism. For example, 
Paul McGarr of the central committee, 
speaking in a session intriguingly 
entitled ‘Solidarity! Politics and strikes 
in Britain today’, declared that, as well 
as militancy, there must be “politics in 
the workplace”. What that meant was 
that comrades must “take up political 
questions openly - anti-racism, refugees, 
what’s happening in the Labour Party...” 
To do what exactly, comrade? 

This session, by the way, lasted the 
usual hour and a quarter, but there were 
no fewer than five platform speakers, 
who each were given 10 minutes to 
start with, plus a right of reply at the 
end. But that did not stop the chair from 
coming out with the usual platitude 
about “plenty of time for debate”. In 
fact there were exactly 18 minutes 
available for contributions from the 
floor - nine comrades were squeezed 
in for two minutes each! 

And that, of course, has always been 
the problem with Marxism - there is 
very rarely a genuine exchange of ideas. 
The maximum time allowed for floor 
speakers is three minutes and it is very 
off-putting to hear the chair tap on the 
microphone after you have only just 
started your contribution. 

One thing that would help would 
be longer, but fewer, sessions - a mere 
75 minutes (extended to a luxurious 90 
minutes for the evening session only!) 
is plainly ridiculous. Why not double 
the time to two and a half hours, while 
reducing the session slots from five to 
three each day? 

But, as I say, Marxism has never 
been about promoting a genuine 
exchange of ideas. The aim is to 
hammer home the line agreed by 
the leadership - which is why senior 
SWPers who speak from the floor in 
general merely elaborate on points the 
platform speaker has already made • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Missing from 
the story 



Communism lives today 


I n her talk on ‘Engels and the 
origins of women’s oppression’, 
Celia Hutchison argued that, despite 
the enormous knowledge gained in 
anthropology since his time, Engels 
was right to say that the oppression 
of women arose with the rise of 
class society, and that the fight for 
women’s liberation and for ending 
all forms of oppression - national, 
racial, sexual, etc - is part of the 
class struggle for working class 
liberation and socialism. 

But her understanding of the 
counterrevolution which produced 
class society and women’s 
oppression was hobbled by the 
complete omission of the human 
revolution - in which, some 200,000 
years earlier, the solidarity of women 
and their male kin had overthrown 
the alpha-male bully, liberating 
both sexes and establishing the truly 
human counter-dominance culture 
of hunter-gatherer communism. A 
process described by Chris Knight in 
his ground-breaking Blood relations 
(1995). The counterrevolution 
kicked in maybe around 10,000 
BCE with the Neolithic and the rise 
of cattle herding and eventually full- 
scale agriculture. Male dominance 
returned with a vengeance and soon 
resulted in kings, endemic warfare, 
slavery and the state. Without 
this overview of human social 
development, we are lost in a sea 
of isolated facts. 

In the egalitarian culture of 
hunter-gatherer society, comrade 
Hutchison said, there was 
cooperation, sharing, hatred of 
arrogance, matrilineal descent and 
collective childcare. There was 
pairing and the right to divorce, 
sexual relations were “flexible” 
and women were “powerful” and 
“autonomous”. 

Interestingly, comrade Hutchison 
also noted the phenomenon in 
hunter-gatherer society of “two- 
spirit people”, of transgender or 
indeterminate gender individuals, 
and of couples consisting of two 
men or two women. All this was 
tolerated. Monogamy was only 
imposed later by class society. 

“We do not agree with Engels,” 
said comrade Hutchison, that 
homosexual love among men in 
ancient Athens was “degrading”. 
Strict gender definition, a woman 
comrade argued in discussion, was 
“brutally imposed”. SWP stalwart 
Peter Wearden crudely announced 


that the “purpose of this session” 
was “to help us fight sexism” - not 
a good approach to science. My 
suspicions of his one-dimensional 
‘Marxism’ were confirmed when 
comrade Peter Wearden dismissed 
Chris Knight’s Blood relations as 
“feminist, not Marxist”, because 
it “put reproduction above 
production”. Actually he should 
try reading comrade Knight’s book 
... and meanwhile have another 
look at Engels and his Origin. After 
all, Engels stresses the centrality of 
the production and reproduction 
of human beings and their social 
relations. 

How did this egalitarian society 
come to an end? What went wrong? 
Here comrade Hutchison advanced 
a confusing mixture of reasons 
for the breakdown of hunter- 
gatherer kinship relations and the 
emergence of class, developing 
into “full-blown class society” 
in the Egypt of the pharaohs 
“5,000 years ago”. And 10,000 
years ago, in response to a drier, 
cooler environment developing 
in the Middle East, “light hoeing” 
horticultural work, which had 
been tolerable for women, gave 
way to “heavy agriculture”. This 
required an increased population, 
putting women under pressure 
to produce more children, while 
child-bearing women could not 
handle the beast-drawn plough. 
Women were separated from the 
means of production, matrilineal 
descent was overthrown and 
monogamy imposed - on women, 
not on men, as Engels rightly 
insisted. 

The creation of surplus 
wealth, according to comrade 
Hutchison - following Engels 
- made exploitation possible, 
where it had been impossible 
in the supposed abject poverty 
of hunter-gatherer communism. 
But surely original communism 
would have required abundance? 
Certainly the communist living 
fossils who still inhabit the Congo 
jungle eat and drink as much as 
they want, perform necessary 
labour for no more than three or 
four hours a day and spend the 
rest of their time telling stories, 
flirting, playing games and all in 
all enjoying the good life. But that 
is, of course, missing from official 
SWP prehistory • 

Stan Keable 
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A marred report 

Chakrabarti relies on the subjective, writes Tony Greenstein. She also fails to understand how ‘anti- 
Semitism’ was weaponised by the Labour right 



O n April 29, as the media-hyped 
‘anti-Semitism’ hysteria in 
the Labour Party was in full 
swing (with daily revelations from 
those doughty fighters against racism 
at the Mail), Jeremy Corbyn set up an 
inquiry into racism in the Labour Party 
under the former chair of Liberty , 
Shami Chakrabarti. Chakrabarti is no 
radical and when it was announced 
that Baroness Roy all of Labour Friends 
of Israel was to become a vice-chair of 
the inquiry I feared that it would simply 
become a rubber stamp for the right 
of the Labour Party and the Zionist 
Jewish Labour Movement. 1 

The other vice-chair, professor 
David Feldman, was attacked by 
the Jewish Chronicle for his links to 
Independent Jewish Voices, a group 
which had expressed its concern 2 “at the 
proliferation of sweeping allegations 
of pervasive anti-Semitism within 
the Labour Party”. 3 1 made a long 
submission to the inquiry 4 and gave 
evidence to it two weeks ago. 

When I did so, she made it clear that 
the inquiry report would be hers and 
hers alone. Baroness Roy all would not 
determine its findings or outcome - she 
was an advisor, nothing more. So, 
although my worst fears were not 
realised and the inquiry did not become 
a repetition of Royall’s rubber stamp 
into allegations of anti-Semitism at 
Oxford University Labour Club, the 
Chakrabarti report is nonetheless 
problematic. 

There is no merit in pretending 
that Chakrabarti found for the 
supporters of the Palestinians and 
opponents of Zionism in the Labour 
Party. Whilst there are some welcome 
recommendations - in particular over 
disciplinary procedures - the inquiry 
clearly falls down on the side of the 
Zionists politically. 

The report has been welcomed 
by both Richard Angell of Progress, 5 
for whom any criticism of Zionism 
is de facto anti-Semitic, and Jeremy 
Newmark, chair of the Jewish Labour 
Movement, who called the report a 
“sensible and firm platform” to combat 
anti-Semitism. 6 

Chakrabarti has also been welcomed 
by John Mann MP, the boorish 
loudmouth who hectored and bullied 
Ken Livingstone. It is true that in a 
Parliamentary Labour Party with an 
overrepresentation of the stupid and 
vain, Mann stands head and shoulders 
above his colleagues. Nonetheless, 
when he declares that he was “delighted 
that every single one of the proposals 
I made is included in her report”, 7 
this cannot be ignored. Mann stated 
that “For the first time, it makes the 
use of ‘Zionist’ in a derogatory way a 
disciplinary offence.” 

The best thing about the report 


is the first line, which states: “The 
Labour Party is not overrun by anti- 
Semitism, Islamophobia or other forms 
of racism.” This is important, because 
it negates the whole campaign which 
gave rise to this report. However, 
there are two problems. Chakrabarti 
immediately rows back on this, saying: 
“I have heard too many Jewish voices 
express concern that anti-Semitism 
has not been taken seriously enough 
in the Labour Party and broader left 
for some years.” 

She avoids the central reason 
behind the setting up of the inquiry 
- the false use of ‘anti-Semitism’ as 
a weapon against those who oppose 
Zionism and the apartheid state of 
Israel. Coupled with this is what can 
be described as ‘false victimhood’. 
Although Chakrabarti accepted our 
submissions over the Zionists’ misuse 
of the MacPherson principles, she 
does not draw any conclusions as to 
why the Zionists have tried to subvert 
the MacPherson definition of a racial 
incident. Why are the Zionists so 
insistent that only they can define what 
is an anti-Semitic incident? 

Subjective and 
objective 

What would Chakrabarti have said a 
quarter of a century ago if opponents of 
apartheid in South Africa had repeatedly 
been told that they were anti-white racists? 
It is a constant of Zionist discourse that 
anyone supporting the Palestinians or 
opposing their treatment by Israel is 
accused of ‘anti-Semitism’. An example 
of this occurred at the Chakrabarti 
report press conference itself, when 
Marc Wadsworth, a black anti-racist 
activist, accused Labour MP Ruth 
Smeeth, a spin doctor for Bicom, the 
main Zionist propaganda group in this 
country, of feeding information to The 
Daily Telegraph . 8 Wadsworth made no 
mention of Smeeth being Jewish - indeed 
he did not know she was Jewish, yet this 
was spun by Smeeth and the media as 
being an anti-Semitic incident. 

This illustrates a problem with 
Chakrabarti: it seems that false claims 
of ‘anti-Semitism’ can be directed 
with impunity at black anti-racist 
activists. It substitutes the subjective 
for the objective, yet Smeeth proudly 
boasted on Twitter that Chakrabarti had 
apologised to her. 

The whole report is suffused with 
subjectivity. Instead of defining anti- 
Semitism and anti-Zionism from 
the outset and rejecting the ‘new 
anti-Semitism’ - which sees opposition 
to the Israeli state as anti-Semitic 
and Israel as the ‘Jew among the 
nations’ - Chakrabarti ignores the 
issue completely. There is no excuse 
for this. A number of submissions, 


including my own and IJV’s, spent 
some time on defining what is and is 
not anti-Semitism. How can you have 
a report on anti-Semitism which fails 
to define what it means by the term? 

The Institute of Race Relations 
emphasised the difference between 
attitude and acts, the subjective and 
objective. 9 According to the poisonous 
logic of identity politics, the rights of 
every group - be they an oppressor 
or oppressed - are equally valid. So 
the rights of the Zionists are equally 
as valid as those of the Palestinians. 
The rights of ethnic cleansers are as 
important as those they drove out. If you 
challenge this then you are engaging in 
a ‘hierarchy of oppressions’, which is 
not allowed. The subjective demands 
that you take all claims at face value. 
Both bogus claims of racism and actual 
racism are equal. This drains racism of 
any meaning and reduces it to personal 
antagonism. 

Thus the Chakrabarti report 
depoliticises racism. Instead of being 
a product of the power relations in a 
society built on colonial exploitation, 
including the slave trade, racism is 
nothing more than a difference in colour 
or ethnicity. Black people can therefore 
be equally as racist as white people. 
Racism is reduced to the personal. It 
has nothing to do with imperialism 
or Zionist settler colonialism. Indeed 
the very use of the word ‘Zionism’ is 
deprecated. 

It was Lenin who made a clear 
distinction between the nationalism 
of the oppressed and of the oppressor: 
“The bourgeois nationalism of any 
oppressed nation has a general 
democratic content that is directed 
against oppression and it is this content 
that we unconditionally support.” 10 
Chakrabarti does not recognise any 
such distinction. 

The Zionists dress up their 
chauvinism and racism as the 
‘national self-determination of Jews’. 
We should reject this. Jews are not 
a nation and Zionism is not about 
‘self-determination’. National self- 
determination means the right to be free 


from national oppression. The right of 
Israeli Jews or South African whites 
was and is about the right to exploit 
and oppress. 

Chakrabarti bases her analysis 
on a subjective understanding of 
anti-Semitism. She says that there is 
“clear evidence” of “minority hateful 
or ignorant attitudes and behaviours”, 
which she ascribes to “incivility of 
discourse”. This “clear evidence” 
is never produced - it is politics by 
anecdote. Chakrabarti does not say 
which Jewish voices have expressed 
concern and what is the basis of that 
concern. When it comes to concrete 
acts of discrimination, she provides no 
examples whatsoever. 

Racism is treated as an ideological 
phenomenon, not a material force. 
Attitudes and prejudice are considered 
in isolation from the practical day- 
to-day reality of racism. Chakrabarti 
fails to recognise that anti-Semitism 
in Britain is extremely low-level. The 
synthetic, media-manufactured reports 
regarding the Labour Party owe nothing 
to anti-Semitism and everything to 
the desire to remove Jeremy Corbyn 
as leader. 

Jewish people in Britain are not 
economically disadvantaged or 
oppressed. They do not suffer from 
institutional racism. On the contrary, 
Jews are among the most privileged 
sections of society. The post-war 
history of British Jews is the move from 
the East End of London to the outer 
suburbs of Hendon, Golders Green, 
etc. It was not only a geographic, but a 
political, shift, as Jews, who had voted 
overwhelmingly for Labour up to the 
1950s, began to transfer their allegiance 
to the Conservatives. In 1945 Phil 
Piratin became one of only two elected 
communist MPs in Britain for the Mile 
End constituency. Half his votes were 
estimated to be from Jewish voters. It is 
inconceivable that such a phenomenon 
could happen today. 

This transfer of Jewish political 
allegiances happened not because 
of support for Israel, but for socio¬ 
economic reasons. 11 William 


Rubinstein, former president of the 
Jewish Historical Society, wrote: “the 
rise of western Jewry to unparalleled 
affluence and high status has led to 
the near disappearance of a Jewish 
proletariat of any size; indeed, the Jews 
may become the first ethnic group in 
history without a working class of any 
size.” 12 By 1961, more than 40% of 
Jews were located in the upper two 
social classes, compared to less than 
20% of the general population. 13 

Contrast this with the non¬ 
white population of Britain. They 
experience job discrimination, 
police and fascist violence, arson at 
mosques, demonisation in the press 
and parliament, a Prevent programme 
directed at Muslims, stop and search, 
home office campaigns against ‘illegal’ 
immigration, etc. Unlike Jews, black 
and ethnic minority groups are 
underrepresented in parliament and 
the upper echelons of society. There is 
simply no comparison between Jews 
and blacks, Asians and Muslims in 
Britain. 

Failing to produce any concrete 
evidence of anti-Semitism, Chakrabarti 
constantly refers to “courtesy and 
dialogue”, “kindness and civility”, 
“incivility of discourse”, etc. It is as if 
the problem of racism can be located 
in bad manners and thoughtlessness. 
What Chakrabarti does is to depoliticise 
racism and allow the false victimhood 
and bogus anti-racism of Zionism 
to be counterposed to those who are 
active in anti-racist and anti-imperialist 
campaigns. It is little wonder that 
a majority of those who have been 
suspended for ‘anti-Semitism’ have 
been black or Asian activists or 
councillors. 

Everything is rendered subjective. 
All that is solid melts into air. Real 
political struggles against oppression 
and deprivation become transformed 
into the personal. Far from the personal 
being political, it is anti-political and 
ultimately reactionary. Incivility and 
discourtesy is held to be as oppressive 
as the deprivation that comes from 
poverty. After all, even the rich and 
powerful have feelings! 

So when someone who is Jewish 
is offended by solidarity with the 
Palestinians, as happened when Oxford 
University Labour Club supported 
Israel Apartheid Week, or comments 
are made about Zionism and media 
conspiracies, then this is as valid as 
outrage over the imprisonment of 
Palestinian children. Indeed even 
the mention of Israeli brutality may 
be perceived as offending Jewish 
sensibilities and thus be ‘anti-Semitic’. 

Labour’s record 

Chakrabarti holds: “Notwithstanding a 
vibrant Palestinian solidarity tradition, 
of all British political parties the Labour 
Party has the longest and most consistent 
record of support for Zionism, and the 
Labour government quickly moved to 
recognise the new state of Israel upon 
its formation in 1948.” Chakrabarti 
treats this as a matter of pride rather 
than shame and regret. 

The Labour Party also has a 
longstanding and consistent record of 
support for imperialism and the British 
empire. Apart from those around the 
Movement for Colonial Freedom 
(Liberation), Labour subscribed to 
the ‘constructivist’ Fabian notion of 
trusteeship, whereby Britain’s African 
colonies were held ‘in trust’ for the 
indigenous people, who first needed 
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to be ‘civilised’ before they could be 
allowed self-government. Racism and 
imperialism were the handmaidens of 
social democracy and Chakrabarti pays 
tribute to it. 

When the Attlee government 
took power in 1945, the previous 
Conservative colonial secretary, Oliver 
Stanley, said of the policy of the new 
Labour secretary for the colonies, 
George Hall: “I listened to it with 
great interest, and I must confess with 
a certain amount of familiarity. It did 
not seem to differ greatly in essentials 
from the policies which have been 
declared on previous occasions.” 14 
Bipartisanship with the Conservatives 
over foreign and colonial policy has 
always been the order of the day. 

Chakrabarti declares in the section 
entitled ‘History’, dealing with 
Labour’s past and present relations 
with minority groups, including Jews: 
“This inquiry is not about the wisdom 
of substantive policy, but rather about 
the tone of constructive debate.” 
That, however, is the problem, as it 
is substantive policy, from the Iraq 
war to the Prevent and domestic 
extremism programmes, which have 
led directly to the intensification of 
anti-Muslim racism. Black and Asian 
members naturally feel solidarity 
with the Palestinians, given Israel’s 
support for apartheid in South Africa 
and its repressive role internationally. 
The attempt to subsume political 
differences behind the ‘tone’ of 
political debate is a mask with which 
to disguise Labour’s support for the 
oppressive and racist policies of the 
British state. 

Chakrabarti argues that no-one 
should be required to condemn 
human rights abuses because of 
their religion or race. That is true, 
but it is also beside the point. Zionist 
organisations, including the Jewish 
Labour Movement, which is the 
British wing of the Israeli Labor 
Party, have claimed that policy critical 
of Zionism or Israel is in itself anti- 
Semitic because it is challenges Jewish 
identity. The JLM’s proposed change 
to Labour Party rules states: “... it 
is not acceptable to use Zionism as 
a term of abuse”. The problem is 
that Zionism - the settler colonial 
movement that ethnically cleansed 
Palestine of its indigenous population 
and which holds that Israel is a state 
of its Jewish citizens, as opposed to 
all of its citizens - is an abusive and 
racist movement. How is it possible 
to employ the term ‘Zionism’ in a 
non-abusive fashion? Was there a 
non-abusive form of apartheid? 

Chakrabarti defines ‘Zio’ as a 
racist epithet. It’s not a term that I 
would employ outside Twitter, with 
its 140-character limit, but it is not 
a term of racial abuse. ‘Zio’ is short 
for ‘Zionist’: ie, someone who is a 
supporter of Zionism. It is not an 
ethnic, but a political, category. As 
such it cannot be a racially offensive 
term. Chakrabarti suggests it should 
be banned, because it will “undermine 
the atmosphere” of the Labour Party. 
In other words, we should do nothing 
to upset Labour’s support for Israel 
and Zionism. 

If Chakrabarti wanted to outlaw 
racist epithets, how about starting with 
the Zionist term, ‘self-hater’, which 
is levelled at Jewish anti-Zionists? 
German anti-fascists were accused of 
self-hatred by the Nazis because they 
were held to hate their race and nation, 
and thus themselves. 

Chakrabarti’s section on 
stereotyping is unremarkable except 
for her comment, “I have heard from 
Jewish students expected to either 
defend or condemn the policies of 
the Israeli government.” This is the 
exact opposite to what actually occurs. 
Jewish societies on campus are part of 
the Union of Jewish Students and as 
such they are constitutionally bound 
to advocate support for Israel. Those 
Jewish societies which have tried to 
resist this have been threatened with 


disaffiliation. 15 

Nazi comparisons 

Chakrabarti’s recommendation that 
“Labour members resist the use of Hitler, 
Nazi and holocaust metaphors”, because 
they are “intended to be incendiary rather 
than persuasive”, should be opposed. 
This is a nod towards the issue that led 
to the suspension of Ken Livingstone. 
The holocaust serves as the primary 
symbolic justification for the existence 
of Israel as a Jewish state. Thousands of 
young Israeli Jews are taken to Auschwitz 
each year in order to emphasise the 
message that only a militarily strong 
Israel guarantees that there will be no 
second holocaust. Auschwitz is used not 
as a warning against racism, but as the 
justification for a Jewish supremacist 
state, whose existence is predicated 
on a permanent majority of its Jewish 
component. 

Fear of an Arab demographic 
majority is pervasive and guides 
Israel’s internal settler colonial policy 
of Judaisation. This is what lies behind 
the Israeli government’s support for 
campaigns against miscegenation, 
including funding the fascist Lehava 
group. ‘Intermarriage’ is a term referring 
not so much to religion as ethnicity. It is 
this mentality which led to the banning 
of a book Borderlife from the syllabus 
of Israeli high schools - it portrayed a 
relationship between Jewish and Arab 
teenagers, thus undermining the national 
Jewish identity that the JLM are so fond 
of promoting. 16 

When Binyamin Netanyahu 
addressed the 37th World Zionist 
Congress in 2015, he attempted to shift 
the blame for the holocaust from the 
Nazis to the mufti of Jerusalem. Hitler 
had only been interested in expelling 
the Jews - it was the Palestinian leader 
who persuaded him to murder them. 
Despite his historical ignorance, what 
Netanyahu said was in accordance 
with existing Zionist propaganda, 
which portrays the Palestinians as the 
new Nazis. 

Holocaust metaphors are to Zionism 
what cricket and warm beer are to 
Britain. In Israel, as even Chakrabarti 
acknowledges, the use of holocaust 
slurs against one’s opponents is second 
nature. Outside Israel too, this state’s 
atrocities are justified by reference to 
the holocaust. 

But, even if Zionism did not make 
reference to the holocaust, then use 
of such analogies would be justified. 
There are too many comparisons 
between Israel and Nazi Germany. One 
of the reasons for my own suspension 
from Labour was that I, like Hannah 
Arendt, had compared Israel’s marriage 
rules to the Nuremberg laws. 

Chakrabarti recommends that we 
should “leave Hitler, the Nazis and the 
holocaust out of it” and instead use 
“the modern universal language of 
human rights, be it of dispossession, 
discrimination, segregation, occupation 
or persecution” instead. This goes to the 
root of the problem with Chakrabarti. 
Israel is not merely a state that abuses 
human rights. What makes Israel 
different is the Zionist ideology that led 
to a state based on racial supremacy and 
segregation. Israel, both ideologically and 
practically, mirrors many of the practices 
of the Nazi state prior to the holocaust. 

Indeed there are powerful voices 
in Israel which advocate the open 
murder of Palestinians. No less than 
57% of Israelis supported an Israeli 
soldier, Elor Azaria, who executed a 
severely wounded Palestinian lying on 
the ground, compared to just 20% who 
opposed his action. 17 A large Tel Aviv 
demonstration in his support mobilised 
under a banner proclaiming “Kill them 
all”. Amidst the mob that was chanting 
“Death to the Arabs” was a poster that 
bore the words, “My honour is my 
loyalty”, the slogan of the SS. 18 

The exclusion of Arabs from 93% 
of Israeli land mirrors the exclusion of 
Jews from German land. It is equally 
apposite to compare the sealing off 
of Gaza to the Warsaw Ghetto. It was 


Marek Edelman, the last Commander 
of the Jewish resistance in Warsaw, 
who, much to the chagrin of Zionism, 
compared the Palestinian fighters to 
the Jewish resistance fighters. 19 The 
“Death to the Arabs” mobs in Israel 
mirror the anti-Jewish mobs in the 
Europe of the 1930s. 

Chakrabarti discusses the use of 
‘Zionist’ and ‘Zionism’ and advises 
us to “use the term ‘Zionist’ advisedly, 
carefully and never euphemistically or 
as part of personal abuse”. Again she 
reduces the political to the personal. 
Although she does not recommend 
that its use be outlawed entirely, as 
the Jewish Labour Movement would 
like, she goes more than halfway to 
meet them. Of course, fascists have 
long used the terms ‘Jew’ and ‘Zionist’ 
interchangeably. But Zionists also do 
the same - hence their claim that anti- 
Zionism is anti-Semitism. 20 Chakrabarti 
talks about people “redefining their 
Zionism”. You can redefine racism as 
many times as you want, but it is still 
racism, whatever gloss you put on it. 

Glimmer of light 

However, even in the darkest room 
there is usually a glimmer of light. So 
it is with the Chakrabarti report. Under 
‘Clear and transparent compliance 
procedures for dealing with allegations’, 
Chakrabarti makes stringent criticism 
of the current procedures, whereby 
members are suspended at whim, 
without even being told the nature of 
the allegations against them, still less the 
identity of those making the complaints. 
When I gave evidence to Chakrabarti, 
it became clear that this was the area 
where we could expect the report to 
make its most stringent criticisms of 
the current witch-hunt. 

Chakrabarti recommends that “those 
in respect of whom allegations have 
been made are clearly informed of 
the allegation(s) made against them, 
their factual basis and the identity of 
the complainant” - something which 
Iain McNicol, the hapless general 
secretary of the Labour Party, has so 
far refused to do. 

Chakrabarti speaks about “avoiding 
the risk or perception of abuse of power 
in matters of internal discipline”, as one 
would expect from someone with her 
record in a civil liberties organisation. 
However, at the end of the day it matters 
little, whether or not there are clear and 
transparent procedures, if the Labour 
Party can expel someone for being an 
anti-Zionist. 

Perhaps the best part of the report 
is when Chakrabarti raises, albeit 
tangentially, the context of the current 
witch-hunt, when she talks of looking 
at the motivation of those making the 
allegations. She speaks of “a hostile 
journalist or political rival conducting a 
trawling exercise or fishing expedition 
in relation to a particular person or 
group of people within the Labour 
Party”. Although this is a tentative stab 
in the right direction, she immediately 
backtracks, saying: “I am not going 
so far as to say that a politically 
motivated complaint should always be 
disregarded, just that motivation may 
have relevance, as will context.” 

Chakrabarti deals effectively 
with the JLM attempt to distort the 
MacPherson definition of a racial 
incident. The JLM proposed an 
amendment to the Labour Party’s 
rulebook, which would mean that the 
word of a “victim” of a racial incident 
would be accepted at face value rather 
than being objectively tested. Its 
amendment reads: “Where a member 
is responsible for a hate incident, being 
defined as something where the victim 
or anyone else think it was motivated by 
hostility or prejudice ..., the NEC may 
have the right to impose the appropriate 
disciplinary options ...” According to 
the JLM, “the Macpherson definition 
of a racist incident... places particular 
value upon the perception of the victim/ 
victim group”. 

In other words, a racist or a Zionist 
could define themselves as a victim 


and the NEC would be obliged to 
expel the ‘perpetrator’, since it would 
be the victim who defines the incident. 
Chakrabarti makes it clear that the 
“purpose of the [MacPherson] approach 
is to ensure that investigators handle a 
complaint with particular sensitivity 
towards the victim ... However, it 
will be for the investigation and any 
subsequent process to determine 
whether my complaint was ultimately 
well-founded.” 

Likewise Chakrabarti makes caustic 
comment about the readiness of the 
Labour Party’s Blairite civil service 
to suspend members at the drop of a 
hat. She speaks of the principles of 
natural justice, observing, “Civil courts 
do not grant interim injunctions, nor 
criminal courts issue arrest warrants 
every time a complaint is made”, and 
raising the European legal concept of 
proportionality - which Brexit is no 
doubt going to eradicate! There are a 
number of technical proposals, such 
as lesser sanctions than expulsion and 
the introduction of a new legal member 
of the Labour Party staff, which may 
simply ensure that decisions are more 
legal-proof in the end, thus working 
to the disadvantage of those subject to 
disciplinary action. 

One of the principal recommendations 
of Baroness Royall’s ‘inquiry’ was that 
the Jewish Labour Movement, which 
is affiliated to the ethnic cleansers and 
settlement funders of the World Zionist 
Organisation, should be responsible for 
anti-racism training for Labour students. 
I remarked in my submission that this 
was akin to employing the late Harold 
Shipman to develop courses in medical 
ethics. Having racists develop anti-racism 
courses is indeed a novel proposal. 

Chakrabarti does not mention 
the JLM in the report, or Royall’s 
proposal, despite nearly 90 Jews 
writing in specifically on the subject 
of the JLM and its claim to be the 
Jewish section of the Labour Party. 
Chakrabarti speaks of “critiques of 
the idea that anti-racism training can 
ever be effective and nervousness that 
one strand or another in the party’s 
thinking should be given a privileged 
position in relation to describing 
and disseminating the boundaries of 
acceptable attitudes and behaviour”. 
This may be a subtle hint that Royall’s 
proposals regarding the JLM are a 
step too far. Chakrabarti says: “On 
reflection, and having gauged the range 
of feelings within the party, it is not my 
view that narrow anti-racism training 
programmes are what is required.” The 
Institute of Race Relations, which made 
an excellent submission to the inquiry, 
came down firmly against ‘racism 
awareness training’, which is part of 
an orientalist and colonial tradition of 


getting to know the enemy better. 

Chakrabarti’s suggestion that in 
four Birmingham constituencies where 
Muslims predominate, which have 
been under ‘special measures’ - ie, 
subject to the whim and dictate of the 
Labour Party’s unaccountable regional 
organisers - for up to 23 years, this 
regime should be reviewed with some 
urgency. The original ‘problem’ was the 
recruitment of Muslims to the Labour 
Party and the measures date from the 
regime of Baron Kinnock. Chakrabarti 
also points to the all-white nature of 
Labour Party staff, and the consequent 
development of racist attitudes. 

The Chakrabarti report is a mixed 
bag. It contains some welcome proposals 
on procedure, but this is more than offset 
by its fundamental political weakness 
when it comes to anti-Semitism. Its 
failure to appreciate or understand that 
the issue of anti-Semitism is nearly 
always raised not as an issue in its own 
right, but as a defence mechanism by 
Israel and Zionism’s supporters, mars 
the report • 
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Hillel Ticktin, Ian Birchall, Moshe 
Machover, Marc Mulholland, 

Bob Arnott. 


Full week, including accommodation in en suite single rooms: £250 
(£150 unwaged). Solidarity price: £300. 

First/final weekend, including one night’s accommodation: £60 (£30). 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30). 

Day: £10 (£5). Single session: £5 (£3). Reservation: £30. 

We have also a few twin rooms available. 

Cheques: Make payable to CPGB and send to: 

BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX. 

PayPal: Go to the CPGB website: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Bank transfer:email tina@cpgb.org.uk for details. 
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TORIES _ 

General election now? 

Whatever the SWP might think, argues Eddie Ford, the Tory Party is not about to split 



Only two still standing ... 


T he Tory leadership battle is well 
underway, with Theresa May 
clearly ahead. At this stage, 
however, it is important to recall why 
the referendum that provoked the 
contest took place. It was certainly not 
because the dominant section of the 
elite decided that they needed to funda¬ 
mentally reorientate a well-established 
British foreign policy going back many 
decades - which, post-Suez debacle, 
was to act as an agent or proxy for US 
imperialism within Europe. Ever since 
Britain gained entry in 1973, as we all 
know, Europe has acted as a lightning 
rod of discontent - it is blamed for just 
about everything you can think of from 
lack of school spaces to ‘uncontrolled 
immigration’. 

No, such strategic considerations 
never entered David Cameron’s mind 
when he called the referendum. Rather, 
‘call me Dave’ thought it would be a 
clever wheeze to check the growth of 
the UK Independence Party (which was 
riding high in the polls at the time) and 
pull a fast one on Ed Miliband, who was 
rejecting demands for a referendum - 
not to mention placating his own right 
wing: throw some juicy red meat to 
the backbenchers. Then, hey presto, 
he would remain prime minister, on 
the calculation - which seemed pretty 
reasonable at the time - that he would 
never have to deliver the damned 
referendum because he would still be 
in coalition with the Liberal Democrats, 
who would obviously veto any such 
suggestion. Poor Cameron would 
sigh in front of the cameras, shrug his 
shoulders and say that he did his honest 
best, but no banana on the referendum. 

As it turned out, of course, he won a 
parliamentary majority - albeit a narrow 
one. Cameron was not alone in being 
surprised by the result: everyone from 
the markets to the Financial Times to 
the Socialist Workers Party thought 
there would be another coalition 
government. But, again, hope springs 
eternal: Cameron thought he would 
win the referendum. Just get a load of 
business people, bankers, pop stars and 
the US president to implore Britain to 


stay in the EU - then job surely done, 
particularly as referendums tend to 
favour the status quo: you ask the 
question, you get the result you want. 
Nevertheless, Cameron managed to 
lose it - although curiously, the British 
public were not desperately concerned 
about him keeping his job. 

The referendum result (and therefore 
the ensuing Tory leadership contest) 
was also unexpected - as was the 
non-appearance of Boris Johnson as 
a contender to replace Cameron as 
prime minister. Johnson’s supposed 
moment of triumph became an exercise 
in humiliation - he was stabbed in the 
back by his sidekick, Michael ‘Brutus’ 
Gove, who in turn, quite obviously, 
had not planned this act of ‘treachery’. 

Having said that, Gove’s dirty deed 
did not come entirely out of nowhere. 
His commitment to the Brexit cause 
was evidently sincere - not something 
you can necessarily say about Johnson. 
After all, previously nothing indicated 
that he had Euro sceptic inclinations - as 
mayor of London he loyally protected 
the interests of the City, which was 
overwhelmingly for ‘remain’. 

Indeed after the result was 
announced, there was his slightly 
strange Daily Telegraph column, 
which denied that immigration was 
the “number one issue” - tell that to 
many of those who voted for Brexit. 1 
Rather, we read, it was about “control” 
- a “sense that British democracy was 
being undermined by the EU system, 
and that we should restore to the people 
that vital power”. Johnson went on to 
say that “the only change” from the 
referendum - which “will not come 
in any great rush” - is that the UK 
“will extricate itself from the EU’s 
extraordinary and opaque system of 
legislation”. He finished by ruminating 
about how he “cannot stress too much 
that Britain is part of Europe, and 
always will be”. Does this sound like 
a man determined to take Britain out 
of the EU? 

Well, it certainly did not to Gove - he 
wrote in the same newspaper that “my 
confidence in Boris Johnson evaporated 


after the vote for Brexit” (July 2 - 
my emphasis). Janan Ganesh in the 
Financial Times was even blunter, 
describing the former mayor of London 
as a “perfidious bluffer” whose “body 
of work as a writer suggests that he 
never really favoured the exit from the 
EU”, but rather was “counting on a slim 
defeat that would leave David Cameron 
a nominal victor but a tarnished prime 
minister” (July 1). 

Then there 
were two 

Cameron immediately announced 
he would step down in October. The 
first round of voting in the leadership 
contest took place on July 5 and, fairly 
unsurprisingly, Theresa May - who 
backed ‘remain’ - won by a comfortable 
margin. She got the support of 165 MPs, 
while Andrea Leadsom, the energy 
minister and firm Christian, came second 
with 66, with Gove third on 48. As for 
Stephen Crabb, he won 34, and Liam 
Fox finished last on 16 votes - hence 
he was eliminated. However, just over 
an hour after the result was declared, 
Crabb said he was standing down and 
offered May his “wholehearted support” 
on the basis that her ability to secure 
the backing of so many MPs showed 
that she was the only candidate who had 
any hope of “unifying” the party and 
country. Fox too is backing May, despite 
the fact that they were on opposite sides 
of the referendum debate. The result 
means that May won just over 50% of 
the 329 votes cast by MPs. 

Of course, just two candidates go 
forward into the final postal ballot of 
the entire party membership (150,000). 
David Cameron’s successor will be 
announced on September 9. Various 
polls show that May has opened up a 
commanding lead. Interestingly, she 
kept an extremely low profile during 
the referendum campaign, almost to 
the point of invisibility - something 
noted by many media commentators 
and fellow remainers. 

Of course, there is a certain irony 
in this, as Jeremy Corbyn has been 


relentlessly attacked for not being 
sufficiently enthusiastic about the 
EU - rating it “7.5 out of 10”. He lost 
the referendum. Yet some of these 
very same papers taking chunks out of 
Corbyn are now backing May - surely 
she is just as much to blame as Corbyn, 
if not more so, for the Brexit defeat? 

Anyway, Boris Johnson is now 
backing Leadsom, as she apparently 
has “the zap, the drive and the 
determination” to lead the country. She 
is a self-declared Thatcherite, praising 
the late prime minister’s ability to “mix 
toughness with personal warmth”. 
Displaying her ideological fervour, she 
told the House of Commons in 2012 
that she envisaged a time when there 
would be “absolutely no regulation 
whatsoever” on small companies - “no 
minimum wage, no maternity or 
paternity rights, no unfair dismissal 
rights, no pension rights”. 2 Maggie 
would be proud. 

Charmingly, she linked the death 
of a baby to the fact his parents were 
unmarried, blogging in 2008 that “the 
self-indulgence and carelessness of 
non-committed adult relationships is, 
as we’ve just seen in the extreme case 
of Baby P, proving fatal to the next 
generation”. 3 Maybe Frankie Boyle 
was not too far off the mark when he 
ventured the idea that Leadsom “was 
created by Nazi scientists as a response 
to Dame Vera Lynn” ( The Guardian 
July 5). 

Then we have Michael Gove. His 
candidacy was nothing about him 
becoming leader of the Tory Party 
and prime minister. His leadership bid 
was about stopping Boris Johnson. 
Something he brilliantly succeeded 
in doing ... but after that who would 
trust him? He surely must have known 
that. After all, he freely admitted that 
he has no charisma and had just days 
before pronounced himself unsuited 
for the role of prime minister. In a 2012 
interview with the Standpoint magazine, 
he confessed that he is “constitutionally 
incapable” of being a prime minister - 
there is a “special extra quality you need 
that is indefinable, and I know I don’t 
have it”. In fact, he continued, there is 
“an equanimity, an impermeability and a 
courage that you need” - meaning “you 
know it’s better not to try”. 

Following a hustings on July 3, 
one MP said Gove was “toast”, as 
the reception he received “was so 
chilly, the temperature dropped by 
10 degrees”. Twisting the knife, Ben 
Wallace - Johnson’s former campaign 
manager - accused Gove of having an 
“emotional need to gossip”, especially 
“after a drink”. He was even described 
as a “political psychopath” akin to 
a “Westminster suicide bomber” by 
Rachel Johnson, sister of Boris ( The 
Independent July 3). 

But you must not automatically 
assume that May has it in the bag. We 
should remember that in 2005, the 
favourite, David Davis, was beaten by 
the “inexperienced” David Cameron. 

Tory 'chaos’ 

Some of those who advocated a Brexit vote 
did so in the belief that it would deliver 
a blow to the establishment and shatter 
the Tories - enter the Socialist Workers 
Party, quite predictably. Hence we have 
been showered with breathless articles 
in Socialist Worker and online about the 
excellent referendum result. For example, 
a recent article carries the awkward 
headline - ‘Eton mess: David Cameron’s 
reign of error has left the Tories weaker 
than ever’ (June 28). We go on to read that 
the EU referendum that was “meant to 
reunite the split Conservatives” actually 
“did the opposite”, and now the British 


political establishment is in “chaos” - the 
Tory Party, it seems, is “so deeply split, 
it cannot guarantee it can implement 
any policy”. A few days earlier we were 
told that the ‘leave’ vote has “hurled” 
the Tories into a “profound crisis”, as 
Cameron’s party is now “split in half’ 
(June 24). Alex Callinicos repeated the 
same message at this year’s Marxism: 
the Tories are in deep crisis following 
the referendum. 

Comrade Charlie Kimber has 
been getting particularly excited. In a 
typically one-sided argument, he writes 
that the Brexit vote was a “revolt against 
the rich” by “people who are generally 
forgotten, ignored or sneered at” - they 
delivered a “stunning blow against the 
people at the top of society” that left 
the establishment reeling. (June 28). 
Yes, Charlie, up to a point - but it was 
also a vote for national chauvinism and 
reaction: an exercise in manipulation by 
a section of the elite. 

Kimber admits that the “reasons for 
that rebellion are contradictory”, but that 
“does not change the essential character 
of what has taken place”. He goes on to 
say that it was a “tragedy that Labour did 
not back ‘leave’”. That, he argues, would 
have “transformed the debate to be far 
more about democracy, breaking from 
austerity and resisting corporate control 
than about racism”. Nevertheless, the 
urgent necessity is that “everyone on 
the left unites to bring down the Tories 
and to fight racism ... We must not let 
the Tories recover, and have to fight 
to make sure this crisis ends with the 
right shattered and the anti-racist left 
stronger” (June 24). Yes, you guessed 
what is coming next: the “more strikes 
and protests and occupations there 
are, the better will be the outcome” 
of the ‘leave’ vote - “We say, Tories 
out, austerity out, migrants in, general 
election now!” 

One slight problem though. The 
Tories are not going to magically fall 
apart, nor is its leadership contest the 
sign of a terminal crisis - the very idea 
is silly. The latest issue of Socialist 
Worker gloats about the Tories’ “chaotic 
leadership campaign” (July 5). But fairly 
shortly there will be a solidly rightwing 
Tory leader-cum-prime minister. You 
can more or less guarantee that the party 
will unite behind the new leader, this or 
that grumbling aside. 

Both May and Leadsom are currently 
saying they are not in favour of an early 
general election, but we should treat that 
with a very large pinch of salt. If you a 
new Tory prime minister, presumably 
after notching up a reasonably clear 
victory amongst the rank and file, 
the fairly obvious thing to do is to 
take advantage of Labour’s very real 
problems and go for a snap election. 
The Tories could well secure a bigger 
parliamentary majority. 

If anybody is going to split post- 
Brexit vote it will be the Labour Party, 
not the Tories - as we are already 
seeing. Sections of the Labour right are 
openly talking, or at least muttering, 
about the Parliamentary Labour Party 
appointing its own leader in opposition 
to the ‘official’ Labour Party led by 
Corbyn - effectively splitting it into two 
competing parties • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/politics/ng- 
interactive/2016/jun/27/what-boris-johnson-said- 
about-brexit-and-what-he-really-meant, 

2. www.hutfmgtonpost.co.uk/entry/andrea-leadsom_ 
uk_577b6c78e4b0f7b55795bc7b?edition= 
uk&utm_hp_ref=uk. 

3. www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/entry/andrea- 
leadsom-linked-unmarried-couples-to-death-of- 
baby-p_uk_577b84a6e4b0f7b55795d2c4. 
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Brexit shock waves 

The UK referendum vote has added to the uncertainty in Italy, notes Toby Abse 



Virginia Raggi: on the right, not left 


I talian politics is in a turbulent state, 
both because of the triumphs of the 
Movimento Cinque Stelle (M5S-Five 
Star Movement) in last month’s local 
elections in Rome and Turin and because 
of the effects of Brexit. Whilst the 
post-election meeting of the leadership 
of Matteo Renzi’s Partito Democratico 
(PD) to discuss its election defeats 
was delayed for a few days in the 
immediate aftermath of Brexit, the 
longer-term impact of the UK vote is 
rather more significant. 

First, it seems to have further 
exposed the weakness of Italy’s 
undercapitalised banking sector. The 
shares of all Italian banks have fallen 
in value since June 23 and the already 
troubled Monte dei Paschi di Siena 
(MPS) has been most affected; it looks 
as if the European Commission will 
relax its rules on state intervention in 
order to prevent a collapse of MPS 
and a more general crisis of the Italian 
banking sector - something which could 
trigger a wider crisis in the euro zone. 

In political terms the boomerang 
effect of Cameron’s referendum has 
led to fears on the part of Renzi and 
his followers in the PD, and his centrist 
coalition allies outside it (Angelino 
Alfano’s Nuovo Centrodestra - 
NCD - and Denis Verdini’s Alleanza 
Liberalpopolare-Autonomie), that 
the Italian referendum on Renzi’s 
constitutional reforms 1 scheduled for 
October could be seized upon as an 
opportunity for a wide range of Renzi’s 
opponents and disenchanted elements 
of the electorate - regardless of their 
degree of interest in the constitution 
itself - to express a negative protest vote 
and topple the prime minister. 

Beppe Grillo’s M5S has increased 
its popularity in the wake of its victories 
in June and, according to opinion 
polls, would currently beat the PD 
in a run-off ballot under Italy’s new 
electoral law - popularly known as the 
Italicum - by a margin of almost 10%. 
These figures contrast markedly with 
a comparable poll in February 2016, 
in which the PD was narrowly ahead 
of M5S by 51% to 49%. Even leaving 
aside this hypothetical second-round 
choice between two alternatives, M5S 
is now ahead of the PD for the first 
time in two years - by 32.3% to 30.2%. 
This is a reverse of the situation in 
April and, perhaps more significantly, 
completely overturns the last result in 
an actual nationwide election - the 2014 
European Union election, in which the 
PD very decisively beat M5S by 40.8% 
to 21.2%. This was taken by the PD as 
evidence that the M5S electoral surge 
in the February 2013 general election 
would never be repeated. 

The divisions amongst the traditional 
centre-right and far-right parties 
has meant that M5S has become the 
principal alternative to the PD - Silvio 
Berlusconi’s Forza Italia is now only 
scoring 11.5%, 2 less than the combined 
vote of its far-right allies (Matteo 
Salvini’s Lega Nord at 11.8% plus 
Giorgia Meloni’s neo-fascist Fratelli 
d’ltalia at 2.7%). 

However, despite the close links 
between M5S and Ukip in the European 
parliament, M5S has had to tone down 
its anti-European rhetoric to some 
extent, since, although only 33% of 
Italians now have faith in the European 
Union - far fewer than a decade ago - 
Brexit has not been favourably received 
by Italians in general. Only 12% believe 
Brexit had had positive effects on 
Italy and only 18% saw it as having 
positive effects on the United Kingdom 
itself. In the event of a hypothetical 
referendum on Italian membership of 
the European Union 66% would vote 
to remain and 26% to leave, the others 


being undecided or unwilling to give 
an answer. 

It is worth pointing out that, whilst 
59% of Lega voters favour exit, only 
36% of M5S supporters take a similar 
stance - a figure which, although 
considerably higher than the national 
average, indicates that not all of them 
are impressed by Grillo’s close alliance 
with former Ukip leader Nigel Farage 
in the way Lega voters seem to endorse 
Salvini’s alliance with Marine Le Pen 
(the most prominent advocate of a 
‘Frexit’). Around 32% of the total 
sample favoured abandoning the euro 
and returning to the lira - a position 
that was endorsed by 54% amongst 
Lega supporters, but only 41% of M5S 
voters, despite an exit from the euro, 
as opposed to the EU itself, being 
publicly stated official M5S policy. 
Amongst Forza Italia voters there was 
a marked hostility to the euro, with 
43% favouring a return to the lira, 3 
even if only 27% supported an Italian 
exit from the EU. 

Interestingly there is no substantial 
‘Lexit’ feeling in Italy - amongst 
voters for Sinistra Ecologia e Liberia 
(SEL) and similar groupings only 13% 
wanted to abandon the euro and only 
8% the EU. 4 There is less faith in the 
EU amongst SEL voters than those 
voting for the PD and the NCD, but 
such doubts are not translated into 
active Europhobia of the type found 
in the UK. Similarly the negative 
judgement of the EU amongst the 
unemployed, manual workers, the 
self-employed and pensioners - self- 
evidently on the increase after the 
2007-08 world financial crisis and 
the 2011 crisis of the euro zone that 
precipitated the hard-line austerity of 
the Monti government - does not seem 
to directly transmute into anti-EU or 
pro-lira sentiment of a kind analogous 
to that found amongst similar groups 
in the UK, or at any rate not on the 
same scale 5 . 

M5S problems 

M5S hopes that Renzi will be defeated 
in the October referendum on his 
constitutional reform and then resign, 


plunging the coalition and the country 
into political chaos and precipitating 
an early general election, in which a 
demoralised and divided PD 6 would 
be beaten by M5S in the run-off ballot. 
However, this scenario - in which M5S 
forms a government under Luigi Maio 
in the aftermath of a general election 
precipitated by Renzi’s resignation - rather 
depends on the conduct of the newly 
elected M5S mayors in the months 
between now and October. 

Whilst Chiara Appendino in Turin 
seems to have quickly gathered a 
team of assessori (mayoral cabinet 
members) around her that incorporates 
figures with some credibility amongst 
groups such as the LGBT community 
or environmentalists, Virginia Raggi 
in Rome is not proving as successful. 
Not only has she made little progress 
in appointing her cabinet - which she 
is meant to present within days - but 
her first appointments gave rise to 
considerable controversy both within 
the ranks of M5S and with the wider 
public. 

In the case of the former M5S city 
councillor, Daniele Frongia, whom 
she attempted to appoint as her capo 
di gabinetto (roughly equivalent to a 
chief executive officer), the problem 
seems to have been one of a conflict of 
interests that many argued fell under 
the Severino law - the very law that 
precipitated Berlusconi’s expulsion 
from the Senate (in broad terms the 
appointment of somebody who has 
previously had a partisan political 
role as a councillor to a supposedly 
neutral administrative post linked to 
the very same city council requires a 
longer time interval). Whilst others 
in M5S have made it clear that such 
an appointment is unacceptable, as 
the party cannot be seen to breaching 
legality, particularly in the capital city, 
it is quite likely that a compromise will 
be reached, under which Frongia will 
have the more openly political role of 
deputy mayor. 

The other appointment proved 
even more controversial - Raffaele 
Marra will not only not be Raggi’s 
vice-capo di gabinetto , but the Roman 


direttorio of M5S will not tolerate 
his appointment to any particularly 
important post. Marra has enjoyed a 
very close association with leading neo- 
fascists - both with the notorious former 
mayor of Rome, Gianni Alemanno, 
during his time at the ministry of 
agriculture and with a former neo- 
fascist president of the Lazio region, 
Renata Polverini, whose administration 
collapsed amidst financial scandals. 
Above all, he was also associated with 
Franco Panzironi, currently under 
investigation for involvement in the 


A brilliant week for the CPGB’s 
Summer Offensive - our 
annual fundraising drive, which 
aims to raise £30,000 by August 
12. No less than £7,890 has come 
in since last week, taking our 
running total to £11,013! 

A good part of this was donated 
by comrade MY, who wrote off 
over £4,000 spent on behalf of the 
CPGB. I think you can describe 
this as expressing commitment! 
Similarly, comrade TB personally 
paid for the components for a batch 
of badges which will soon be on 
sale - a cool £440. 

Other impressive individual 
donations this week were from SM 
(£170), MM (£100) and another 
MM, whose £180, he says, is just 
the first of three contributions for 
the same amount to this year’s SO. 
Then there was the £204 raised 
last weekend on the CPGB stall 
at Marxism, the Socialist Workers 
Party’s summer school, and a 
total of £310 from the sweepstake 
organised by BL for the Euro 2016 
football tournament. Our comrades 
are nothing if not enterprising. 

The donations from both MMs 
came via the Weekly Worker’s 


criminal association known as Mafia 
Capitale. 

Raggi is now on very bad terms with 
two powerful women in the Roman 
branch of M5S - the deputy, Roberta 
Lombardi, and the senator, Paola 
Tavema - and they have managed to 
get Grillo himself to summon Raggi to 
a meeting and point out to her face to 
face that, as far as Marra is concerned, 
“We cannot permit ourselves to have 
somebody like this in our team”. 7 

If Raggi continues in this vein, her 
claim to represent a new, clean start 
in Roman municipal politics will be 
exposed as the absurdity it is and M5S’s 
bid for national power may yet end in 
grotesque failure • 

Notes 

1. The main change is the abolition of the directly 
elected Senate and its replacement by an indirectly 
elected and much smaller and less powerful 
chamber, principally composed of representatives 
of regional governments and mayors. Despite 
Renzi’s rhetoric about the savings from no longer 
paying vast senatorial salaries and having a more 
efficient and streamlined body, the main purpose 
of the reform is to concentrate almost all power in 
the Chamber of Deputies. This is all designed to 
favour the PD itself. 

2. Silvio Berlusconi is still in hospital after major 
open-heart surgery and, as he approaches his 80th 
birthday, is no longer in a position to impose his 
will on his own increasingly faction-ridden and 
quarrelsome party, let alone the sort of broader 
centre-right coalition he was able to lead to 
electoral victories in 1994, 2001 and 2008. 

3. Although Berlusconi has, with a certain amount 
of justification, blamed external forces - 
particularly Angela Merkel and Nicolas Sarkozy - 
for his toppling as Italian prime minister in 
November 2011, he has not advocated exit from 
the euro in any consistent way. 

4. This is even less than amongst PD voters, of 
whom 14% want to leave the euro and 10% the EU. 

5. La Repubblica (July 1 2016) does not give any 
exact figures to support its generalisations about 
social groups. 

6. The PD’s left wing is unenthusiastic about the 
constitutional reform and certain influential 
individual former leaders of the PCI/PDS/DS/PD, 
such as former premier Massimo D’Alema, are 
openly opposed to it. Others appear to be trying to 
bargain with Renzi, making support for the 
abolition of the existing Senate dependent on 
some modifications in the electoral law, the 
Italicum. SEL - like the centre-right and far-right 
parties, Forza Italia, the Lega and Fdl, as well as 
M5S - is opposed to it. 

7. See La Repubblica July 4 2016. 


PayPal facility (everything given 
to the paper is included in the SO 
total) and they were just two out of 
3,504 visitors to the Weekly Worker 
website last week. On top of that 
the Weekly Worker received 19 
standing orders, ranging from £5 
to £30 and totalling £249. 

So, as I say, an impressive week. 
But there’s no room for complacency. 
We’ve raised over a third of our 
target, but I’m not sure we’ll have 
another single week like the one 
we’ve just seen. And it’s essential the 
CPGB raises the full £30,000 for a 
combination of reasons. On the one 
hand, it enables us to clear short-term 
debts (usually to our own comrades!) 
that tend to build up; on the other, it 
provides us with the funds for the 
numerous improvements we need to 
make to our website, paper and office, 
and, centrally, to pay for forthcoming 
political initiatives. 

I’m confident we can raise the 
full £30,000 this year. Please help 
if you can • 

Peter Manson 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Summer Offensive 

No complacency! 
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THEORY _ 

What was social democracy? 

Chris Cutrone of the Platypus Affiliated Society traces the origins of current socialist terminology 1 



C ommunism is an ancient concept 
of the community sharing 
everything in common. It has 
its roots in religious communes. 
Socialism by contrast is a modern 
concept that focuses on the issue of 
‘society’, which is itself a bourgeois 
concept. Marx sought to relate the two 
concepts of communism and socialism 
to capitalism. 

Social democracy is a concept that 
emerged around the 1848 revolutions, 
which posed what was at the time called 
the ‘social question’: namely the crisis 
of society evident in the phenomenon of 
the modem industrial working class’s 
conditions. Social democracy aimed for 
the democratic republic with adequate 
social content. 

Marxism has in various 
periods of its history used all three 
concepts - communism, socialism 
and social democracy - not exactly 
interchangeably, but rather to refer to 
and emphasise different aspects of the 
same political stmggle. For instance, 
Marx and Engels distinguished what 
they called “proletarian socialism” 
from other varieties of socialism, 
such as Christian socialism and 
utopian socialism. What distinguished 
proletarian socialism was twofold: the 
specific problem of modern industrial 
capitalism to be overcome; and the 
industrial working class as a potential 
political agent of change. 

Moreover, there were differences 
in the immediate political focus, 
depending on the phase of the stmggle. 
‘Social democracy’ was understood as 
a means for achieving socialism; and 
socialism was understood as the first 
stage of overcoming capitalism on the 
way to achieving communism. Small 
propaganda groups such as the original 
Communist League of Marx and Engels, 
for which they wrote the Communist 
manifesto , used the term ‘communism’ 
to emphasise their ultimate goal. Later, 
the name ‘Socialist Workers Party’ 
was used by the followers of Marx and 
Engels in Germany to more precisely 
focus their political project specifically 
as the working class struggling to 
achieve socialism. 

So where did the term ‘social 
democracy’ originate, and how was it 
used by Marxists - by Marx and Engels 
themselves as well as their immediate 
disciples? 

The concept of the ‘social republic’ 
originates in the revolution of 1848 
in France - specifically with the 
socialist, Louis Blanc, who coined 
the expression, “From each according 
to his ability, to each according to 
his need”, to describe the goals of 
the society to be governed by the 
democratic republic. Marx considered 
this to be the form of state in which the 
class struggle between the workers 
and capitalists would be fought out to 
a conclusion. 

The essential lesson Marx and 
Engels learned from their experience 
of the revolutions of 1848 in France 
and Germany, as well as more broadly 
in Austria and Italy, was what Marx, 
in his 1852 letter to his colleague and 
publisher, Joseph Weydemeyer, called 
his only “original discovery”: namely 
the “necessity of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat”; or, as he had put it in his 
summing-up report on the revolutions 
of 1848 in his address to the central 
committee of the Communist League 
in 1850, the need for “the revolution in 
permanence”, which he thought could 
only be achieved by the working class 
taking independent political action 
in the leadership of the democratic 
revolution. 

This was a revision of Marx 
and Engels’s position in the earlier 


Communist manifesto on the eve of 
1848, which was to identify the working 
class’s struggle for communism with 
the democratic revolution. They 
claimed that “communists do not form a 
party of their own, but work within the 
already existing [small-d!] democratic 
party”. Now, after the experience of the 
failure of the revolutions of 1848, Marx 
asserted the opposite: the necessary 
separation of the working class from 
other democratic political currents. 

Petty bourgeois 

What had happened to effect this profound 
change in political perspective by Marx 
and Engels? 

Marx had come to characterise 
the failure of the revolutions of 
1848 in terms of the treacherous 
and conservative-reactionary role of 
what he called the “petty bourgeois 
democrats”, whom he found to be 
constitutionally incapable of learning 
from their political failures and the 
social reasons for this. 

The historical horizon for the petty 
bourgeois democratic discontents in the 
social crisis of capitalism was too low 
to allow the contradiction of capital to 
come within political range of mere 
democracy, no matter how radically 
popular in character. The problem 
of capitalism was too intractable 
to the ideology of petty bourgeois 
democracy. The problem of capitalism 
exceeded the horizon of the French 
revolutionary tradition, even in its most 
radical exponents, such as Gracchus 
Babeuf’s Jacobin “conspiracy of 
equals”. Such democracy could only 
try to put back together, in essentially 
liberal-democratic terms, what had 
been broken apart and irreparably 
disintegrated in industrial capitalism. 

This was not merely a matter of 
limitation in so-called ‘class interest 
or position’, but rather the way the 
problem of capitalism presented itself. 
It looked like irresponsible government, 
political hierarchy and economic 
corruption, rather than what Marx 
thought it was: the necessary crisis 
of society and politics in capitalism, 
the necessary and not accidental 
divergence of the interests of capital 
and wage-labour, in which society was 
caught. Capital outstripped the capacity 
for wage-labour to appropriate its social 
value. This was not merely a problem 
of economics, but politically went to 
the heart of the modern democratic 
republic itself. 

The petty bourgeois attempt to 
control and make socially responsible 
the capitalists, and to temper the 
demands of the workers in achieving 
democratic political unity, was hopeless 
and doomed to fail. But it still appealed 
nonetheless. And its appeal was 
not limited to the socioeconomic 
middle classes, but also, and perhaps 
especially, to the working class, as 
well as to ‘enlightened, progressive’ 
capitalists. 

The egalitarian sense of justice 
and fraternal solidarity of the working 
class was rooted in the bourgeois social 
relations of labour, the exchange of 
labour as a commodity. But industrial 
capital went beyond the social mediation 
of labour and the bourgeois common 
sense of cooperation. Furthermore, the 
problem of capital was not reducible 
to the issue of exploitation, against 
which the bourgeois spirit rebelled. It 
also went beyond the social discipline 
of labour - the sense of duty to work. 

For instance, the ideal of worker- 
owned and -operated production is a 
petty bourgeois democratic fantasy. It 
neglects the fact that, as Marx observed, 
the conditions for industrial production 
are not essentially the workers’ own 


labour, but rather more socially general: 
production has become the actual 
property of society. The only question is 
how this is realised. It can be mediated 
through the market, as well as through 
the state - the legal terms in which 
both exchange and production are 
adjudicated (that is, what counts as 
individual and collective property): 
issues of eminent domain, community 
costs and benefits, etc. Moreover, 
this is global in character. I expect 
the foreign government of which 
I am not a citizen to nonetheless 
respect my property rights. Bourgeois 
society already has a global citizenry, 
but it is through the civil rights of 
commerce, not the political rights of 
government. However, capitalism 
presents a problem, and a crisis, of such 
global liberal democracy. 

Industrial capital’s value in 
production cannot be socially 
appropriated through the market, and 
indeed cannot at all any longer be 
appropriated through the exchange- 
value of labour. The demand for 
universal-suffrage democracy arose in 
the industrial era out of the alternative 
of social appropriation through the 
political action of the citizenry via 
the state. But Marx regarded this state 
action no less than the market as a 
hopeless attempt to master the social 
dynamics of capital. 

At best, the desired petty bourgeois 
political unity of society could be 
achieved on a temporary national basis, 
as was effected by the cunning of Louis 
Bonaparte, as the first elected president 
of Second Republic France in 1848, 
promising to bring the country together 
against and above the competing interests 
of its various social classes and political 
factions. Later, in 1851 Bonaparte 
overthrew the republic and established 
the Second Empire, avowedly to preserve 
universal (male) suffrage democracy and 


thus to safeguard “the revolution”. He 
received overwhelming majority assent to 
his coup d \etat in the plebiscite referenda 
he held both at the time of his coup and 
10 years later to extend the mandate of 
the empire. 

Marx and Engels recognised that 
to succeed in the task of overcoming 
capitalism in the stmggle for proletarian 
socialism it was necessary for the 
working class to politically lead the 
petty bourgeoisie in the democratic 
revolution. This was the basis of 
their appropriation of the term ‘social 
democracy’ to describe their politics in 
the wake of 1848: the task of achieving 
what had failed in mere democracy. 

The mass political parties of 
the Second, Socialist International 
described themselves variously as 
‘socialist’ and ‘social democratic’. 
‘International social democracy’ 
was the term used to encompass the 
common politics and shared goal of 
these parties. 

They understood themselves as 
parties of not merely an international, 
but indeed a cosmopolitan politics. The 
Second International regarded itself as 
the beginnings of world government. 
This is because they regarded capitalism 
as already exhibiting a form of world 
government in democracy; what Kant 
had described in the 18th century, 
around the time of the American and 
French revolutions, as the political 
task of humanity to achieve a “world 
state or system of states” in a “league 
of nations” - the term later adopted for 
the political system of Pax Americana 
that US president Woodrow Wilson 
tried to achieve in the aftermath of 
World War I. As the liberal chronicler 
of Napoleon, Benjamin Constant, had 
observed 100 years before Wilson, in 
the wake of the French Revolution and 
its ramifications throughout Europe, 
the differences between nations were 


“more apparent than real” in the global 
society of commerce that had emerged 
in the modem era. But capitalism had 
wrecked the aspirations of Kant and 
Constant for global bourgeois society. 

The International offered the 
alternative, “Workers of the world, 
unite!”, to the international strife of 
capitalist crisis that led to the modem 
horrors of late colonialism in the 19th 
century and finally world war in the 
20th. 

Redefinition 

The political controversy that attended 
the first attempt at world proletarian 
socialist revolution in the aftermath 
of World War I divided the workers’ 
movement for socialism into reformist 
social democracy and revolutionary 
communism and a new Third International. 
It made social democracy an enemy. 

This changed the meaning of‘social 
democracy’ into a gradual evolution of 
capitalism into socialism, as opposed to 
the revolutionary political stmggle for 
communism. But what was of greater 
significance than the ‘revolution’ 
sacrificed in this redefinition was 
the cosmopolitanism of the socialist 
workers who had up until then assumed 
that they had no particular country to 
which they owed allegiance. 

The unfolding traumas of fascism 
and World War II redefined social 
democracy yet again, lowering it still 
further to mean the mere welfare state, 
modelled after the dominant US’s 
New Deal and the ‘four freedoms’ 
the anti-fascist Allies adopted as 
their avowed principles in the war. 
It made the working class into a 
partner in production, and thus avoided 
what Marx considered the inevitable 
contradiction and crisis of production 
in capitalism. It turned socialism into 
a mere matter of distribution. 

For the last generation, since the 
1960s, this has been further degraded 
to a defensive posture in the face of 
neoliberalism, which, since the global 
crisis and downturn of the 1970s, has 
reasserted the rights of capital. 

The “spectre of communism” that 
Marx and Engels had thought haunted 
Europe in the post-industrial revolution 
crisis of capitalism in the 1840s 
continues to haunt the entire world 
today, after several repetitions of the 
cycle of bourgeois society come to grief 
- not as a desired dream misconstrued 
as a feared nightmare, but rather as the 
evil spirit that does not fail to drive 
politics, no matter how democratic, 
into the abyss. And, as in Marx’s time, 
the alternating “ethical indignation” 
and “enraptured proclamations of the 
democrats” continue to “rebound” in 
“all the reactionary attempts to hold 
back” the ceaseless crisis of capitalism, 
in which “all that is solid melts into air”. 

We still need social democracy, but 
not as those who preceded Marxism 
thought - to mitigate capitalism, as was 
attempted again, after the failure of 
Marxism to achieve global proletarian 
socialism in the 20th century - but rather 
to make the necessity for communism 
that Marx recognised over 150 years 
ago a practical political reality. We 
need to make good on the “revolution 
in permanence” of capitalism that 
constantly shakes the bourgeois idyll, 
and finally leverage the crisis of its 
self-destruction beyond itself • 

Notes 

1. This article is based on a talk originally 
presented on a panel with Bernard Sampson 
(Communist Party USA), Karl Belin (Pittsburgh 
Socialist Organizing Committee) and Jack Ross 
(author of The Socialist Party of America: a 
complete history) at the eighth annual Platypus 
Affiliated Society international convention April 1 
2016 in Chicago. 
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What we 
fight for 



Feared by the regime 

Profoundly political 

Abbas Kiarostami, June 22 1940 - July 4 2016 


T he film director, painter, poet and 
photographer, Abbas Kiarostami, 
who died on July 4 2016, was 
one of Iran’s most important contem¬ 
porary artists. 

He always said he wanted to be a 
painter, but he “stumbled accidentally 
into film making” and was known 
principally for his achievements in 
this area. He gained international 
recognition with three films known as 
the ‘Koker trilogy’ (1987-94), named 
after a small village in Mazandaran 
province in the north of Iran, although 
his first film was Where is the friend s 
home? (1987). This was followed by 
Life, and nothing more (1992), when he 
tried to blend fiction and documentary 
in the aftermath of the devastating 
1990 earthquake in northern Iran. In 
1994, Kiarostami directed Through the 
olive trees , which revolved around the 
making of a fictional second instalment 
of Life, and nothing more. 

Although Jafar Panahi is rightly 
credited for directing the award-winning 
film White balloon , it was Abbas 
Kiarostami who wrote the screenplay. 
Filmed in a working class district of 
Tehran, it takes a subtle look at a number 
of social and political issues, including 
the accidental encounter of the two main 
characters - a seven-year-old girl and 
her younger brother - with a conscript 
soldier. 

His most celebrated film is Taste of 
cherry , which brought him international 
recognition and the Palme d’Or at 
Cannes in 1997. It is the story of 
a middle-aged, middle class man, 
determined to commit suicide in Tehran. 
Driving in and around the city, he is 
looking for someone to fill the grave he 
has already dug for himself. We do not 
know why he wants to commit suicide 
or indeed how he plans to do this and in 
fact you soon realise that this is not the 


point. Kiarostami uses amateur actors to 
tell a complicated story and the camera 
captures the fear of those approached by 
the middle class man: a young Kurdish 
soldier, an Afghan student in a religious 
seminary, an Azeri worker, desperate for 
money to pay for the medical treatment 
of his sick child. 

Any other country would have 
celebrated the winning of a Palme 
d’Or by one of its directors, but Iran’s 
Islamic authorities were furious with 
Kiarostami and on his return from 
Cannes he was interrogated by security 
forces at Tehran airport. They accused 
him of “unlslamic” behaviour in 
shaking hands with women in Cannes. 
Kiarostami was smuggled out of the 
airport through a back exit after the 
authorities claimed that his “opponents” 
were demonstrating outside. This was 
untrue: those who had gathered outside 
Tehran airport were in fact there to 
congratulate the director. 

Iranian political activists have 
criticised Kiarostami for creating 
“escapist” or “apolitical” films. In 
response to such criticism he said: 

Politics in my films lies partly in 
my choice of subject matter or 
location - the rural poor, or Kurdish 
Iran - and I believe cinema should 
ask questions, not answer them... As 
long as we try to touch this truth, it’s 
essentially and profoundly political. 1 

His film Ten (2002) certainly fits in with 
the above definition. Using only two 
cameras, mounted on the dashboard of 
a car, we see life in Tehran, as a woman 
drives through the city discussing important 
issues with a series of passengers, 
including “rotten laws in this society 
[that] don’t give any rights to women”. 

In one scene the passenger is a 
prostitute and the driver, a middle class 


woman, moralises about getting paid for 
sex. In response the passenger asks her 
how she got her necklace. Her response? 
“My husband bought it for me.” In one 
short scene Kiarostami breaks all the 
illusions about the sanctity of the family. 

Kiarostami was concerned about 
Iran’s image abroad and hoped his films 
would give a better understanding of the 
Iranian people: 

The demonised image of Iran is related 
to the government, not the people. What 
we have inside - pain and sorrow - are 
universal. My toothache is the same 
as an American’s or a Palestinian’s. 
We all share the same relation to 
emotions and personal life. 2 

In 2003, Kiarostami staged the play 
Ta ’ziyeh in Rome. This is a complicated 
story about the martyrdom of the third 
Shia imam, Hussein, son of Ali, in 680AD. 
The story is all the more complicated 
because of its origins in pre-Islamic 
Persian culture and is considered an 
integral part of the ‘iridisation’ of Shia 
Islam. 

When I went to see the play, it 
seemed to me that the screens above 
the hexagonal open-air theatre were 
central. On these screens could be seen 
the faces of Iranian spectators, filmed 
as they watched - and cried - during 
a previous performance of Ta ’ziyeh. 
According to Kiarostami, that was the 
main point: “7h ’ziyeh is strictly linked 
to its audience - the event is actually 
created by the rapport between actors 
and spectators.” 3 

This was the year of student protests 
in the Iranian capital and in interviews 
with the press Kiarostami did not 
hesitate making the connection with 
the unrest at Tehran University. He 
commented: “Hussein is the spiritual 
leader of the dispossessed.” 4 


His advice to young filmmakers was: 
“A suggestion that I often give is if you 
have a special taste or a special style you 
have to be independent of capital and 
of industry and you have to keep your 
independence. Otherwise the industry 
will only produce more of itself.” 5 

For the last two decades, for reasons 
unknown to me, Abbas Kiarostami 
decided to adopt my family in Iran as 
his own. Being in exile, I am not sure 
of the circumstances that brought this 
about. All I know is that he attended 
all my family’s weddings and funerals, 
sharing our celebrations and our 
sorrows. Two years ago, when some 
members of my family decided to 
celebrate Nowruz , the Iranian new year, 
in Rome, none of us were surprised 
when he changed his travel schedule 
and turned up at the event a few hours 
before it started. As one relative put it, 
“He spent most new years with us, so 
he probably didn’t want to make an 
exception!” 

It was inevitable that in the last few 
months of severe illness he relied on 
my cousin to be at his bedside, together 
with his son, Bahman. So for us, his 
adopted family, his death is tragic. We 
were privileged to have him as a close 
friend (almost a relative) and we will 
miss his company, his wit and good 
humour as well as his honesty and 
humility • 

Yassamine Mather 
yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/film/2009/jun/13/abbas- 
kiarostami-film. 

2. Ibid. 

3. www.theguardian.com/film/2003/jul/14/theatre, 
artsfeatures 

4. Ibid. 

5. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-middle- 
east-36709240. 


■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending 
war is bound up with ending 
capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
isthe rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 4.0 
International Licence: http://creativecom- 
mons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/legalcode. ISSN 
1351 - 0150 . 







Right 
hesitates 
out of fear 


Time to counterattack 


The Labour plotters are well organised, but weaker than they look. Jim Grant of Labour Party Marxists 
urges that we take the fight to them 


C hristopher Clark’s extraordinary 
account of the background 
to World War I, The sleep¬ 
walkers, begins with the story of the 
violent overthrow of the Serbian king 
Alexandar in 1903: 

Shortly after two o’clock on the 
morning of June 11 1903,28 officers 
of the Serbian army approached the 
main entrance of the royal palace 
in Belgrade. After an exchange of 
fire, the sentries standing guard 
before the building were arrested 
and disarmed ... Finding the king’s 
apartments barred by a pair of heavy 
oaken doors, the conspirators blew 
them open with a carton of dynamite. 
The charge was so strong that the 
doors were torn from their hinges 
and thrown across the antechamber 
inside, killing the royal adjutant 
behind them ... 

The [royal] couple were cut 
down in a hail of shots at point-blank 
range ... An orgy of gratuitous 
violence followed. The corpses were 
stabbed with swords, torn with a 
bayonet, partially disembowelled 
and hacked with an axe, until they 
were mutilated beyond recognition. 1 

We bring this to readers’ attention not 
only to commend the book, which is 
an illuminating popular introduction to 
its subject, but to point out some of the 
essential features of a successful coup. 
One has to act swiftly and decisively, 
leaving no room for doubt. The outcome 
must be spectacular. Superior numbers 
must be ensured wherever the spilling 
of blood is likely. And, while coups 
are often foretold long in advance, it 
is a good idea to retain the element 
of surprise. 

It is against the 1903 efforts 
of Dragutin Dimitrijevic and his 
comrades that we must measure the 
more recent, peaceful coup attempts 
in British politics. For illustrative 
purposes, we include Michael Gove’s 
undoing of Boris Johnson’s prime 
ministerial ambitions; sure, Boris 
is formally no lower in the world 
than he was last Wednesday, but he 
was the Tory heir apparent for, at 
a conservative estimate, the whole 
period between last year’s general 
election and last week. In a few short 
hours, Gove put paid to that with a 
truly bewildering and highly effective 
piece of political chicanery, which 
has rather left the parliamentary 
Conservative Party looking like a 
monstrous conga-line of backstabbers. 
Who’s next? 

Our real focus, of course, is the 
sustained assault on Jeremy Corbyn’s 
leadership of the Labour Party. It 
at least has some of the features of 
a successful coup. For a start, the 
plotters are very well organised. Our 
minds are cast back to June 26; after 
Hilary Benn more or less demanded 
his own sacking, things took on a 
remarkable rhythm, almost turgid in 
its regularity; an hour would pass, 
and another junior shadow minister 
would resign. Each, individually, 
had weighed up their options and 


with an agonising cry of conscience, 
decided to resign exactly an hour after 
the previous one. A suspicious mind 
would suggest that they planned it 
that way. 

The shadow cabinet crisis gave 
way to the vote of no confidence, 
which went more or less to plan, and 
since then the pressure on Corbyn 
to resign has been intense. The most 
significant element of this part of the 
offensive has been the aggressive 
dissemination of straightforward 
lies in the press - Corbyn is striking 
a deal with this person or that; John 
McDonnell is about to throw him to 
the wolves ... When the outlandish 
scenarios outlined failed to come to 
pass, the lie is not admitted - the whole 
thing is written up as “Jeremy changed 
his mind at the last minute - doesn’t he 
know it is not leader-like to dither?” 

The whole thing is almost reminiscent 
of the FBI’s Cointelpro tactics. Indeed, 
according to a relatively fresh-faced 
Corbynite news website, The Canary , 
the whole thing has been engineered 
by a couple of PR firms on behalf 
of the Fabian Society. This, on the 
whole, strikes us as a little too neat, 
but only inasmuch as the individuals 
cited can have only the most tenuous 
connection to Fabianism; we are 
dealing fundamentally with a well- 
organised clique? 

This is a detail, of course. The thing 
about conspiracies is that - contra 
9/11 ‘truthers’ and the like - they are 
blindingly bloody obvious after about 
five minutes. Thus, the anti-Corbyn 
conspirators had to act fast, and so they 
did for about a day and a half. 

And then... nothing. 

Stale tactics 

Angela Eagle, who seems to have 
registered the domain, angela41eader. 
org, two days before she supposedly 
lost confidence in the man she seeks to 
defenestrate, has become suddenly very 
coy. She was ready to stand - and then 
she wasn’t; something about Corbyn 
imminently standing down (one of 
the aforementioned pieces of made-up 
nonsense). She is now, magnanimously, 
giving Jeremy yet “more time” to do 
the right thing. 

Yet it is looking less and less likely 
by the day. The plotters’ tactics have 
become stale. They have become so 
because Corbyn is confident that he 
will win any leadership election; and 
(presumably) no ‘private polling’ on 
the part of the plotters tells them any 


different. The one thing they cannot do, 
ironically, is actually challenge him. No 
doubt his standing is weaker now than it 
has been in recent history; but so is that 
of the plotters, suffering from the fact 
that blatant and deliberate sabotage is 
not a good look among those with even 
a homeopathic dose of party loyalty. 

Things are worse even than that 
for the traitors. They are on two strict 
timetables. The first and more significant 
is that of Labour’s conferences. At the 
2016 annual conference in September, 
the left will seek to ‘clarify’ the currently 
ambiguous rules over whether an 
incumbent leader is automatically on 
the ballot if challenged. There is a very 
good chance of success. There is also 
the small matter of the Chilcot inquiry: 
we cannot imagine the likes of Benn 
and Eagle, who voted for the disastrous 
imperialist adventure, are having a 
good time of it at the moment. (Alex 
Salmond of the Scottish National Party 
has proposed this as the main issue.) 

The latest rumblings are that there 
are formal ‘peace talks’ going on; yet 
the small print is quite clear. There will 
be no immediate resignation. While 
Corbyn’s Parliamentary Labour Party 
enemies declare that broad support in 
the wider membership is not enough 
to save him, it is quite clear that the 
lack of broad support they enjoy 
in the wider party is enough to 
leave them in this embarrassing 
position. It is as if Dimitrijevic and 
his cohorts had paused outside 
the royal bedchamber, on the 
brink of their victory, suddenly 
overcome by doubt - and 
stayed there for three weeks. 

I write at a disadvantage 
vis-a-vis the reader, which 
is to say, at some remove 
of time into the past. 

You may already be 
coming to terms with 
Corbyn’s grudging resignation. If 
you are, there is nothing to blame for 
it except his own personal weakness. 
If he is defeated, then defeat has been 
snatched from the jaws of victory. 

Because, even if some phoney ‘deal’ 
is agreed that Corbyn will resign before 
such and such a date, those he seeks 
to placate will never be stronger than 
they are now. For by the time Corbyn is 
supposed to stand down - whenever that 
is - there will be one or more Labour 
Party conferences, at which there is 
the possibility that the position of the 
left within the party can become 
strengthened. 


At this point, it is necessary to point 
out that this advantage is hardly likely 
to just drop into our laps. The left must 
first understand that it has a stronger 
position than the relentless barrage 
of fabricated media hype attests, and 
then grasp the opportunity to exploit 
that position. As usual, neither of these 
relatively simple tasks is the gimme it 
ought to be. 

What would pressing the advantage 
look like? Let us imagine, as we said 
before, the Serbian regicides frozen 
in fear at the threshold of success. 
What would actually have become 
of them? Perhaps not the spectacular 
disembowelling they, in reality, put upon 
the king; but it would not have been 
pretty. That is the most important lesson 
for all plotters of coups - make sure you 
win, because, if you do not, a sensible 
ruler will not leave you the opportunity 
for a do-over in a year or two. 

A sensible ruler; but here we are. 
Maoists, in the old days, used to talk 
of ‘two-line struggle’, and there is 
something similar going on in the 
Labour Party today: there is the line of 
conciliation, of peace talks, of‘uniting 
against the Tories’ and what have you, 
and there is the line of war , of giving no 


quarter to the traitors, of deselection 
and expulsion for all who have 
participated in this brazen and cynical 
attempt to overthrow the democracy 
of the party. Regular readers will 
be unsurprised to find Labour Party 
Marxists in the latter camp, and Corbyn 
himself in the former. 

The important question is where 
Momentum will fall, and beyond it the 
Labour left at large. The Momentum 
line so far seems to be Corbynite in 
the narrow sense: for abandoning 
these senseless ‘squabbles’ and getting 
on with fighting the main enemy; 
but reports from meetings of the 
Labour left are encouraging, in that 
they suggest that there is at least 
some constituency for more radical 
measures. The idea that unity is 
possible between principled socialists 
and pro-imperialist, pro-capitalist 
careerists like Hilary Benn and Angela 
Eagle is risible. Only the capitulation of 
the socialists, or the defeat of the right, 
will solve the dilemma • 

Notes 

1. C Clark The sleepwalkers London 2012, pp3-4. 

2. www.thecanary.co/2016/06/28/truth-behind- 
labour-coup-really-began-manufactured-exclusive. 
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